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The game of bowls has been played in this country since the 
13th century (and possibly since the 12th). As evidence of 
this, we- put forward the Southampton Town Bowling Club, 
founded in the year 1299...And so another story of our 
schooldays comes back, if not into factual existence, at least 
into the realm of possibility: Sir Francis could have played his 
famous game on Plymouth Hoe. It might even have been 
something very like our own game, for it was in his century 
that somebody introduced bias... and here we find ourselves 
entering upon dangerous ground. The fact is that as players 
of bowls we approve of bias but, as an Executor and Trustee 
Company, we view it with something akin to horror. We 
manage, however, to keep these two halves of our personality 
severely apart; and in our professional capacity we act with 
bias towards none and with understanding towards all. 
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What of their future? 


What provision 
have you made for your 
children’s future? 
CHELSEA Can give you wee 
just the security 
you need for your 
savings, whether you 
wish to save for 
your children, 
your home, 

or your future, 


Save monthly 
NOW and get 


Oo per annum 
for 
your regular 
fe) savings 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
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(Member of the Building Societies Association) 


£ Please write for booklet to 110 KING’S ROAD, LONDON sw3 ll 
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WEST INDIES 


Sunshine Voyages 


WINTER HOLIDAY SAILINGS 


From SOUTHAMPTON 


Jan. 3rd & 22nd, Feb. 10th & 27th by the 
20,000 ton luxury liners, s.s. FLANDRE 
and s.s. ANTILLES, each making a four-week 
10,000 mile round trip. 
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Modern ships, excellent accommo- 
dation, extensive air-conditioning, 
swimming pools, superb cuisine and 
service and the “‘Joie de Vivre’ of 
‘France Afloat”’. 
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‘The Lambeth. se in Retrospect 
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HE report of the recent Lambeth Conference’ deals 
- with five great subjects which affect at every turn the 
life and work of the Church and of every Christian 
too. For the last ten years the bishops have been 


_ confronting these problems daily all over the world. Out of 


that experience and waiting upon God they have tried to look 


ahead, to give encouragement and guidance to Christian 


people and especially to pelicans to stint pace for the 


~ years ahead. 


There can be nothing startling about sue pace thoughtful 
guidance. It cannot, without distortion, be made into head- 
lines. The encyclical letter it contains, which is addressed 
to all Christian people, says: * there are no simple answers 


to many of these baffling questions ’, such as race conflicts or 


polygamy or nuclear weapons or church unity. Sin is always 
‘the enemy of simplicity. But for Christians there is a straight 


and narrow way forward, leading in the right direction, to the 
Kingdom of God on earth: and in the report we offer to a 


world which has badly lost its way a clear line of advance, 


hard as all good things are but marked our by! the Word and 


the Wisdom of God. 
If you want to understand it, you must read and study the 
whole report; and you must read it with sympathy for the 


redeeming purpose of Christ. For that lies behind every word 
and idea of the report. Remember they come out of the living 
prayer and work not only of the bishops, but of their people 
_ —churches and church people all over the world, Japanese 
and Korean, Indian, Singalese, Pakistani, Malagasy, African, 


_ Arab, and others, as well as people from the Western and the 
speaking world. We use our language of ideas, just 
$ OF scientists or poets use their language of ideas 
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By THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


when they meet together: and remember that these bishops 
and their peoples of so many races are doctors, engaged in 


healing the spiritual diseases with which mankind is riddled; 


they are scientists who know what God has revealed to us of 
Himself and of us; they are in their way poets, speaking of 


mysteries, seeing the glory of God in the common things of. 


life, and singing to God in their hearts and in their worship. 
Now for the report. I shall begin at the end, the topic of 
the family. We all ourselves begin and end in some kind of 


family: Nature has arranged that. The family is the closest — 


of human bonds where we all learn to live together. Many 
things today of great power are tending to break up the family 


tradition and turn people into mere individuals with no roots. 


in a settled community to discipline them, and no roots in a 
family with its own distinctive habits and characteristics, 
moralities, graces, and religious faith. 

The conference calls us all back to reality. The idea of the 
human family is not merely rooted in nature: it is rooted in 
God. Sexuality and sex are only wholesome or lawful when 


they are within the sanctions of family life and of marriage 
from which the family springs. 


All family problems, the 
organising of the joint life of parents and children, the pro- 
creation of children, the planning of the family according to 
the Christian conscience of husband and wife, their sexual 
partnership, their faithfulness to one another, the restraints 
upon the unmarried, must all be related directly and deliber- 
ately to the purpose and power of God and so sanctified. Then 
alone can the family be proof against incitements to self- 
indulgence and sensuality, against the pressures of an 
urbanised and industrialised society, against the social tradi- 
tions of polygamy, against the appalling consequences in some 


- mirrored in his life’. 
either a trouble-maker or a a peace-maker. 


The Saale Churches 


gee “countries of Piper populttiea: 
_ marks of a Christian family. I s 
must read them for yourself slowl 


m | here. You 
fully, and humbly : 
and you will see why so many families are missing so much. 
Then the world’s conflicts and tensions: they are making 


much of life ugly for us all; in some countries they are pro- 


ducing hideous evils and prospects; in every country they 
are threatening that very respect of man for man that our 
Lord puts side by side with respect for God. 

The conference affirms, of course, the Christian belief in 
the natural dignity and ‘value of every man and woman 
because they are created in God’s image. That is easy to 
say; but how hard to get it applied, for instance, in a Com- 


munist country, in some parts of Africa, in parts of the United 


States, in English towns and villages, too, where various ten- 
sions or taboos divide almost as strongly as those of race and 
creed in other countries. 

Or, again, the conference says that war is incompatible with 
the teaching and example of our Lord, and its abolition 
should be the goal of al! countries and of their leaders; it 


- says that nuclear warfare is repugnant to the Christian con- 


science and should be abolished by international agreement. 
Easy to say; but what can we do about these and other great 
problems dividing men of which the report speaks? Here is 
Resolution 10: ‘The Conference is convinced’ (and, if so, 
so should you and I be) ‘ that the Church’s work of reconcilia- 
tion ’ (that was Christ’s work and ought to be yours and mine 
as well) ‘must be powerfully expressed within each parish 
and each local congregation ’. Ways are eoesied by which 
the faithful Christian can do it. 

The key word of the conference was ‘ reconciliation ’— 
reconciling quarrelling Churches, quarrelling creeds or races, 
quarrelling classes, quarrelling husbands and wives and chil- 
dren. We are all so good at denouncing and at indignation. 
But that never reconciled anybody. You know how difficult 


it is to reconcile two quarrelling neighbours, especially if you. 


are one of them. The art of reconciliation can be learned only 
from Christ: it is hard, costly, often humiliating and unre- 
warding. But statesmen and Christians must learn it together 
at every level of life, if that life is to be redeemed. 

The report will have done its work well if it makes every- 
body, Christians and non-Christians alike, think again about 
the duty and the difficulty of being peace-makers. ‘ Success 
or failure’, says the report, ‘in any particular instance may 
in the end depend on the individual: not only on his know- 
ledge, judgement and zeal: but also on the spirit of Christ 


” 


Yes. But what of the quarrelling Churches and their con- 
flicts, one Church against another, one theologian against 
another, interdenominational jealousies and fears? They still 
exist; but today no one is proud of them. They are not our 
glory but our shame: and steadily, as we believe, that stone 
of scandal and reproach is being rolled away. The 310 bishops 
were unanimous that we want to do everything possible to 
help forward the cause of church unity. The details must be 
technical; but if you read the report you will see the move- 
ment everywhere growing in momentum. 

Here are some paragraph headings : Church of South 
India, Church Union in Ceylon, in North India, in Pakistan, 
relations with the Presbyterian Churches, with the Metho- 
dists, with the Roman Catholics (yes, a little light there, too), 
with the Eastern Orthodox. the Armenian, the Old Catholic, 
the Scandinavian, the Spanish Reformed Church, the Lusi- 
tanian Church, the Philippine Independent Church. Our 
relations with all of them and others are growing steadily 


draw to Christ ’, 


Every one of us who counts at all is 


the all-out twelve-mile limit then he becomes the hero Ww. 
for it and got it. I think he is well : aware of his power, ut 


anyone more aig a : 


is a marvellous work 


in which by God’s grace t 

very important part. Its main principles ar 
report, and once more the report speaks to you, fo app 

to our members and those of other churches to get to kno 
each other, pray, study, anid, work together. ‘ The nearer we : 
it says, 


‘the nearer we draw to one another*, 
Yes, and surely ‘the nearer we draw to one another, the nearer <a 
we draw to Christ. ~ ea 
One whole subject, progress i in ne Anglican Commune oad 
I am leaving out. It deals with the unity and effectiveness of 
our own witness and work all over the world: it refers | especi-_ : 
ally to our unity in worship and there is a notable report, an — 
exciting report, on the ‘difficult subject of Te sei 
revision. . 


Need for a Clear Faith 

But I must go on to my last, which is in fact the first; 
subject of the report, the Bible. All this work of making life 
creative and good, of giving it purpose, of practising the artof = 
reconciling men to one another and to God, needs a clear io 
faith. The Church, says the report, lives by. the Bible and * 
‘ must ever bow to its apostolic authority’. So musteachofus 
for himself. People have forgotten about the Bible. We must 2 
all go back to it. If we are to preach and live a message of 
hope and reconciliation and the supernatural Kingdom of 
God, we must find it there revealed by God in the slow — 
stages of the Old Testament, in the final glory of Jesus Christ, 
in His sending to us of the ‘Holy Spirit. Scholars, poets, 
translators into modern speech, are all helping us to see that 
there God speaks through the Bible, there we find the fresh 
springs of our loyalty to Christ, our life in Him, our 
enthusiasm and our power. Learn to know it and feed on it. — 

If you believe that life needs a new spirit and the world ~ 
a new hope, read the report. Our prayer is that it will help 
Christians everywhere to go forward eagerly, obedient to that _ 
heavenly vision which held us bishops and inspired u us as we 
worked upon it.—Home Service 


Hitepreans Scorr, B.B.C. special correspondent in Reykjavik, 
spoke in ‘ Today ’ about Mr. Ludvik Josepsson, Icelandic Minister 
of Fisheries, ‘the man possibly more responsible than any other’: 
for Iceland’s introduction of the twelve-mile fishing limit’. He 
said: ‘Mr. Josepsson is clearly an accomplished and shrewd poli- — 


tician. He is a Member of Parliament for a constituency of fishing 


villages on the rugged east coast, and over there he is well liked. 
He owns a trawler himself, which i is now fishing off Iceland, and 
formerly he was a schoolteacher. He was appointed Vice-Chair- 
man of the Communist Party in Iceland last November, and 


tecently he went to East Germany, Czechoslovakia, and Moscow. a 
He returned from Russia with a loan worth about £1,000,000. ‘ 


_ £Unlike many Icelanders, Mr. Josepsson does not go fishing for 
salmon, and, indeed, so far as I can discover he has no. real rane 
hobbies: he no doubt devotes himself wholly to his Communist 
and political interests. 

‘Some people say he is a Moscow Communist; others that he 


Be 


-* 
puts the interest of Iceland first. I have even met a man who was 2 es 
so sure of this that he felt that Mr. Josepsson would resign his | o % >. 
office to help settle the present dispute. For my part, if Mr. — i. 
Josepsson does resign, I think it will be for a different reason: 2 ae 
because he has been out-rhanoeuvred by the other parties, and I a # 
confess it is hard to imagine a man of his political acumen ever ~ a 
being out-manoeuvred. As I see it, he stands to win either way. | ne, 
If a compromise solution is reached he can dissociate hims If f 4 any 
it and be a martyr to his cause. If Iceland succeeds in main v: = 


man, as a person to meet and talk ‘with, you could 


‘try, and no one should have a greater 


"ee 
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Shop Floor and Office 


By JOHN MARSH 


HAVE been convinced for some years that progress in 
British industrial relations, and therefore the efficiency of 
industry generally, is greatly inhibited by the prevalence and 
persistence of strong class attitudes. 

These attitudes no doubt antedate the industrial revolution; 
they are in fact a survival of our feudal past. It would therefore 
be unfair to blame industry for them when they merely reflect 
the attitude of our society as a whole; but nowhere are the con- 
sequences more dire. The class war is : 
now fought on the battlefields of indus- 


interest in getting rid of this class con- 
sciousness than industry itself; yet it is 
all too little worried about it. 

The industrial class problem is usually 
seen as a Clash of interest and attitudes 
on the part of management and men, 
clashes and attitudes which are the 
despair of those non-industrial people 
who deplore the use of the term ‘ both 
sides of industry’ and who apparently 
long for the day when all who work in 
factories and offices are united by what 
is called a common purpose and will 
work in an atmosphere of glorious tech- 
nological harmony. 

This conflict between management and 
men is to some extent inherent in the 
situation, but a division which is far less 
inevitable, and yet has received remark- 
ably little attention, is that among 
workers themselves, and between office 
and shop-floor workers in particular. All 
too often the ‘we’ and ‘they’ attitude 
exists between these categories of workers, 
and, as I shall argue, it is not only a 
question of money differences but it 


were treated casually and employed by the hour, who were given 
little security and were usually out of a job at a few minutes’ 
notice. The war inevitably brought considerable changes and this, 
with the post-war labour shortage and the remarkable growth in 
the strength of trade unionism, has enabled shop-floor workers to 
achieve total earnings often far in excess of those of the office 
workers. Moreover, the. shop-floor workers’ hopes of getting 
security of employment, sickness payments, and pension schemes 

are being realised step by step every year. 
Paradoxically but understandably, trade- 
union influences are now stronger among 
office workers than ever before: it is per- 
haps a reflection of their declining status 
that they should now look to a trade 
union for protection. Yet for all this there 
is still a lingering glamour and prestige 
about office work and it has many status 
distinctions. 

If we take hours of work, for example, 
office workers usually work from one and 
a half to seven hours less than shop-floor 
workers. They leave home later and 
arrive home earlier, and this advantage 
has a social value not only at work but 
with wives and neighbours as well. 

Generally office workers do not clock 
in or out. Sometimes they sign a register 
on arrival but do not sign out when the 
day’s work is done. Shop-floor workers 
by contrast have a rigid clocking in and 
out system which is an accurate and 
exacting record of their hours and 
minutes at work including overtime for 
which they are always paid at extra 
rates. Office workers are rarely paid over- 
time rates unless it is a regular occur- 
rence, although the practice of paying 


involves deeply felt questions of prestige, « shop-floor workers . . . have a rigid clocking in and office workers overtime instead of giving 


status, or self-respect at work and in th out system’ 


community at large. 

I want therefore to © : 
concentrate on the 
differences in the con- 
ditions of work and in 
the attitudes of the 
large number of people 
in industry who are in 
the categories of office 
and shop-floor workers. 
Certainly all directors, 
managers, clerks and 
typists . are office 
workers but I shall deal 
specifically with those 
who are engaged in 
routine work in offices 
and workshops. 

Before the last war, 
office or white-collar 
workers had a prestige 
in the community out 
of all proportion to 
their usefulness. Their 
salaries and working 
conditions were much 


better than those of ‘Most school-leaving girls prefer office work to begin with’ 


shop-floor workers who 


what was euphemistically called tea 
allowance has gained 
ground in recent years. 
As far as payment is 
concerned, office 
workers receive a salary 
while their opposite 
numbers in factories re- 
ceive a wage. A wage 
has a ‘non-U’ ring 
about it even though 
many office workers are 
envious of the total 
earnings of some un- 
skilled manual workers. 
Strangely enough, 
whether they receive a 
salary or a wage, both 
come in the same kind 
of pay packet, though 
some office workers 
prefer the convénience 
and prestige of a 
monthly cheque. 

As far as holidays are 
concerned, we still have 
countless examples of 
skilled men who have 
Henry Grant two weeks’ holiday after 


| 


oh Msi fee are serine iavatonel ‘and ig rooms for 
office” and shop-floor workers, many with vastly different. 


standards for the office worker, who needs less washing facilities 


anyway. Separate canteens for office and shop-floor staff are— 


also still the rule. There is of course good reason to separate 
from the rest the workers whose jobs are dirty. Yet today a far 
larger number of office workers have dirty jobs than ever before, 
owing partly to the increase of mechanisation in offices. It is 
clear that some of these differences are due more to tradition 
than to logic. 

There are many other small distinctions i in working conditions, 
but by far the greatest difference is in security. When factories are 
on short time office workers are less affected because administra- 
ape tive work carries on: if office workers are away sick they are 
usually given several weeks of full or half pay, whereas shop-floor 
_ workers are less well placed, having to rely more on national 
insurance payments and union or benevolent fund assistance. As 
far as pensions are concerned most shop-floor workers today have 
inadequate or no pension provisions except those provided by the 
state. Office workers in most companies have had some form of 
‘ pension provision for many years and office staff usually get much 
ry longer notice of redundancy. 

There are not only these objective differences between shop 

floor and office. There are also subjective distinctions—the sort 

t4 of distinctions which a particular company had in mind when it 

: embarked on a so-called ‘social policy to lower the barrier 

between shop-floor workers and others’. 

ae office workers have over the years come to zegard themselves as 
a special force in industry. 


ze yf ae 


Bosses’ Men 


| I think it is true in some ways that office workers are a special | 


Ss force. Their loyalty to a company and its policies has always 
_ been more assured than that of shop-floor workers, largely because 
of the security they have enjoyed and, I suspect, because of their 


means that they are trusted with confidential information: they 
are in the know, or at least they think they are. Their tendency to 
regard themselves as part of management is reciprocated on the 
a shop floor. Manual workers transferred to an office job or staff 
7 foreman or chargehand are all known as bosses’ men, as having 
‘ig gone over to the other side. Many a clerk who is in intimate day- 
_-—s- to-day =relationship with men who matter-in the concern has 
Bets, willy-nilly found himself imitating and emulating his superiors 
“oe ‘in dress and mannerisms and, I should guess, in social and political 
ioe: attitudes as well. 

eh The education of the average office worker i is superior to that of 
the average shop-floor worker, and without doubt day-to-day con- 


versation and manners in offices are more genteel and tolerant — 


_ than those in the robust atmosphere of the shop floor. All office 


te workers. If the office worker goes into a workshop he is usually 
S&S chasing and checking up something and his reception depends 
much on the way he conducts himself: to feel and be at ease 
| with men in very different conditions is not easy. 

if ; In the community at large, if you ask a man or woman ‘ What 
do you do?’ and the answer is ‘ Factory work’ or ‘ Office work’, 
a, somehow the latter sounds more respectable and socially more 


_-—~—s aeceptable. It is a nonsensical state of affairs that manual work 
3 on the shop floor should mean less in social terms when everyone 
oa in these days of changing customs does a good deal of manual 
i - work in the home or garden. But somehow that is different—or 
ha is it? 

% 4 


A Admittedly feelings of superiority and inferiority are not found 
only between shop-floor and office workers. They are also common 
e within each category, as between a copy typist and a secretary, 


fellows are conditioned by the power of their boss, or by the 


scathing terms semi-skilled or unskilled men for reasons of 
snobbery or what is at least a natural desire to emphasise their 


office workers are more catholic in their interests and friendships. 


It is fair to say that 


close proximity to owners and managers. Being near to the boss — 


_ workers know there are barriers between themselves and shop-floor _ 


fer example. The attitudes of many office workers toward their 


importance of the management function of which they are an | 
jmtegral part. Equally I have often heard skilled men denounce in _ 


por ated grave crises we ‘fare an encouraging gets welco 


Many of us form our friendships at work and we tend to 
socially with the same level of people, though I would 


In passing, I would like to mention the role played by house- 
wives, many of whom are jealous indeed of their husbands’ ; 

positions when talking amongst themselves. Most married m 

know how much a wife can urge a husband to stand up for a 
rights and improve himself. To the wife, her husband’s job has — 
a social value in the eyes of her friends, Wives can Hs an 4 a 
important part in reducing absenteeism or lateness at t work. | ro. 


Home Pressures aoe peers a8 

It is also true that the parents, and ‘naga fhe sitesi Fr 
of boys and girls have an influence on the children going into the 
offices or workshops. Most school-leaving girls prefer office work 
to begin with, because of home pressures, but after a while the 
better money in workshops and the better chance of meeting boy 
friends cause many to change their minds, It is understandable ‘ 
that parents have prejudices, but they are often singularly ile a 
informed about real opportunities in many of the industries which 
are more up to date in their shop-floor conditions. 

I do not want to suggest that nothing is being done to whittle 
down these industrial and social differences. This is an age of 
great transition, and technological influences are causing a radical — 
reappraisal of office and factory work alike. The application of 
automation and electronic techniques calls for workers with a 
higher standard of education, in both offices and workshops, For a 
great number of years leading firms have recognised that some-" 
thing must be done to bring conditions more in line. There are 
encouraging examples of companies striving to give equal physical 
conditions to both kinds of workers, always allowing for the 
limits set by technical processes, Where there is an enlightened 
policy in these matters, lavatories, washrooms, clothing 
rooms, and rest rooms are often of the same high standard 
and are treated with respect by office and shop-floor workers — 
alike. Canteens are open to both categories with the proviso — 
that people using them should leave their overalls behind - 
and have clean hands. As early as 1943 a company announced 
to its employees that in principle it believed that the different 
methods of payment and conditions of work between hourly paid 


people and those of staff status were illogical. It then introduced 


a long- service plan. This gave all shop-floor workers with over 
five years’ service the opportunity of certain privileges of sick 
pay, holidays, a guaranteed. week, and ses notice of termination 
of employment. : _ SS 


Staff-Grading Schemes _ 
This trend of putting in what we call a é sath: gratin ache’: 
is much on the increase. It means that all employees can ma He 
for staff conditions subject to loyal service. The length of qualify- = 

ing service varies considerably. I know of schemes allowing entry " 
after as little as three years, though for many it takes as oe a8) ae 
ten to twenty-five years for shop-floor workers to qualify. Fee: 
Yet, for all the progress that has been made in this diecuna eS 
in recent years, there is much more to be done. The main task 


lies in the education of adults in industry as much as the young 


people entering industry. To feel that you ‘belong’ at work is 
increasingly recognised as important for a balanced person’s 
a You Beed | to ee wat yes are pay to y 


oaiiten Siese questions see great cause for pes 
relations at work. Staff-grading: schemes me sensib . 2 


Pe 

workers that se are not a less incest) race. B 
privileges, shop-floor workers will have to face up t 
sibilities involving disciplines, standard: ds, lo 
willingness to accept revolution 
All Pg Essuppocys eee 


: to 
B tne ‘relations. between ofitee ‘and shop. fioal eer. at pre- 
i _ meditated plan is certainly something to aim at and it would be 
ye a. good thing to know where we are going in mics: matters. 
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aoa FTER a ke of over three years the Pais of Quemoy 

and Matsu are front-page news again. These are the 
islands held by the Nationalist Chinese on the west side 
oo Fy of Formosa Strait. The Matsu group is close to the 
» port of | Foochow, ninety miles north-west of Formosa, and the 
Quemoy group in Amoy bay due west from the centre of Formosa. 
~When the Nationalist Chinese forces of General Chiang Kai- 

~ shek were driven from the mainland 
by the Communists ten years ago, they 
concentrated on Formosa but also 
held a considerable number of islands 
close to the mainland. The most 
northerly group, the Tachen Islands, 

~ over 200 miles north of Formosa, were 
eventually evacuated at the beginning 
of 1955 as they would have been of 
little value in the defence of Formosa, 
while the supply of their garrisons was 

a commitment for the Nationalist 
Chinese out of all proportion to the 
value of the islands as outposts. The 

- Matsu and Quemoy groups, on the 
other hand, have considerable mili-- 
tary importance and the Nationalist 
Chinese have, held on to them with 
great tenacity. There has, in fact, been 
no big attempt to “attack either group 
—~ since: an unsuccessful attempt to cap- 
- ture Quemoy in 1949, In addition 
- to being outposts, from which Chiang 
Kai-shek’s forces are able to keep a 

close watch on the coast and obtain 
warning both of air-raids against For- 

_ - mosa and of any Communist build-up for an rack, the islands 

' have enabled the Nationalists to maintain a fairly firm hold in 
the Formosa Strait and as a result the Communists have found 
it almost impossible to use the sea route between Shanghai and 

the south. 

For a long period there had been minor cltsties between the 
opposing forces and sporadic shelling of the islands which are 
___ within easy range of artillery from the mainland, And, all last 
a week, there was a heavy artillery and air bombardment of Quemoy. 
32 te a being said that the big Chinese build-up of land forces 
x =o as aircraft on the mainland opposite Formosa and the accumula- 
tion of small craft which has been reported are merely another 
Be communist move in the war of nerves. But, although Communists 
The i bed achieve prices: by miethoas other than open 
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, a dif shop-fl : reto 
achieve the security and conditions of the office workers the cunt 
could only be met by a phenomenal increase of productivity at all — 

levels during the next twenty-five years. The difficulty of raising — 
productivity to such levels makes many employers hesitant 


about attempting the task, and common sense makes one sym- 
pathise with their view. 
If we regard all workers not as economic coals but as human 


beings with hopes and fears, and with a status as well as a money 


stake in. their job, we must work hard for environmental changes, 
but particularly we must work hard for changes in attitude: and 
these changes of attitude will be needed not only among office 
and shop-floor employees themselves but also between trades 
unions and employers’ associations whose customs and practice 
have hallowed some of the very Pees I have tried to touch 


upon. —Third Programme 


to Quemoy 
B.B.C. military correspondent 


fighting, this time the Chinese Communists have forces available 
and have stated that they are prepared to use force to capture 
Formosa and they have consistently refused to consider any form 
of negotiation. There is a state of war between the Communist 
and Nationalist Chinese, and though for the past few years nothing 
more than sporadic fighting has taken place it has been on a 
considerable scale. One way and another, many hundreds of 
> men have been killed on both sides. 

7 The reason why the Communists 
have not embarked on a full-scale 
effort, first to capture the offshore 
islands of the Quemoy and Matsu 
groups and then to attack the Pesca- 
dores and Formosa, is the plain and 
frequently repeated undertaking of the 
United States to prevent a seaborne 
attack against Formosa. The Seventh 
Fleet, now reinforced, is based in the 
area for that purpose. A question to 
which the Communist Chinese would 
particularly like to know the answer 
is whether the Seventh Fleet would 
go into action to prevent the Com- 
munists from capturing Quemoy and 
Matsu. It is only military common 
sense for the United States Govern- 
ment not to say precisely what they 
would do or what they would not do 
in a given military situation. The 
islands are valuable outposts for the 
defence of Formosa and it would be a 
military necessity for the Communists 
to capture them as the first move of 
an attack on Formosa. On the other hand, possession of them 
would not help the Communists appreciably against Formosa. 

Both Mr. Dulles and President Eisenhower have given an un- 
mistakable warning about the danger of assuming that an attack 
on the islands would be regarded as a limited operation—as some- 
thing having purely local importance. 

The Communist build-up and the heavy shelling of Quemoy 
may be basically a political move. But the Communist forces are 
there ready to make an immediate advance in great strength, if 
they should find any lack of resolution either in the Nationalist 
Chinese or American forces opposing them, The Americans for 
their part have reacted with firmness both in what they have said 
and in the reinforcement of the Seventh Fleet. The United States 
is not bluffing.—European Services 
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Cromwell Today 


ESTERDAY was the 300th anniversary of the death | 


of Oliver Cromwell. The question is often asked what 
message his career has for us now in the twentieth 
century. In many ways this Puritan farmer, who 


became Lord Protector of England and tried to fashion a Pro- | 


testant coalition against the Habsburgs, seems curiously remote 
from us. One reason for that is undoubtedly his deterministic 
religion. On another page a young American historian discusses 
the nature of that religion and its influence upon Cromwell’s 
politics. It was of an apocalyptic character and led logically to 
“the Saints ’ governing the ‘ reprobate ’. It also induced Cromwell 
to believe in the predestined greatness of his country and its task 
of leadership in the world, and in fact he vied successfully with 
France and Spain, the most powerful nations of his time. Again 
Cromwell accepted Puritan values—the sanctity of family life 
and the dangers of iconoclasm, for example—which have suffered 


rebuffs in modern times. All this makes it hard for the present — 


generation to come to grips with his mind and his deeds. 

But Cromwell was no simple hero. Dr. C. V. Wedgwood has 
described him as ‘a puzzled Atlas’, and Mr. Christopher Hill 
ina pamphlet written for the Historical Association® has drawn 
attention to the paradoxes in his career. There are, however, 
ether paradoxes than the obvious ones (such as his attitude to 
the Levellers and the Irish) that bear discussion. One of them 
is the way in which his deterministic faith merged, when he 


had supreme power, into an extraordinarily tolerant frame of 
‘mind that embraced even Jews and Roman Catholics worshipping 


privately in the London of his Protectorate. Another is the manner 
in which, after experimenting with the rule of ‘the Saints’, he 
engaged himself to govern with a freely elected parliament and 
committed himself to the restraints imposed by an independent 
Council of State. Finally, though he frankly admitted the case 
against dynasts, he left the future of his country in the hands of 
his eldest son, who, he must have known, was unfit for the 
duties of government. 

Those who do not believe in the place of the hero in history 
can argue that the history of Great Britain and the world would 
not have been materially different if Cromwell had never lived. 
Supposing it had been Cromwell and not John Hampden who 
was killed in some obscure skirmish in the Civil Wars, would 
not King Charles -I still have died upon the scaffold and con- 


-stitutional monarchy have been prattised by his son? In that 


event would not Sir Henry Vane still have fought against Presby- 
terian supremacy and the Free Churches ultimately have attained 
their independence and achieved political influence in the Victorian 
age? No one can say. We do not know enough either about 
Hampden or Vane to judge whether they could have exerted that 
kind of leadership or that magnetic attraction which Cromwell 
exerted over the people of his own times from John Thurloe to 

ueen Christina of Sweden, from the young John Lilburne to 


is great John Milton, All we can observe is that the historic 
facts are otherwise. If today we live under a constitutional — 


monarchy, in a community which (we hope) respects the notion of 
tolerance, and in an English-speaking world where Puritan values 


still run deep, we can surely attribute some measure of the re- — 
ey to Oliver Cromwell’s statesmanship three centuries ago. © 


* Oliver’ Cromwell 1658-1958. 2s. 6d. ia” ea 
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Threat of crisis in the Far East ~ eres 
t iy a 


JUST AS COMMENTATORS in ins fe ee were. rejoicing at (hee at 


easing of the Middle East crisis, the threat of a crisis in the Far a 
East once again dimmed the hoped of those who saw a glimmer of 
reconciliation in the international scene. 

On August 28 a Peking broadcast to Formosa sade! a warning — 
from the ‘ Fukien front command ’ to the Chinese Nationalists on 


Quemoy, that they were ‘ isolated ’. ‘It reiterated the determination 


to ‘liberate’ Formosa ‘as well as the offshore islands ’, and said 
‘the landing on Quemoy is imminent’. The garrison, it went on, 
should be ordered to surrender or led to revolt at once; if they 
fought on, their end would be ‘ very sad’. On August 27 Peking 
radio broadcast an order by the Ministry of National Defence, 
commending a naval unit for a successful engagement of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s vessels three days earlier, and calling for readiness to 
“deal heavier blows to the traitorous Chiang Kai-shek army, at any 
time, in close co-ordination with land and air force units at the — 
front’. At the same time, Peking attacks against the British | 


authorities in Hong Kong gathered momentum, One broadcast 


quoted a Note to the British Chargé d’Affaires in Peking on 

August 27, protesting against alleged intrusions into Chinese air- 

space by military aircraft from Hong Kong. Another Note pre- 

sented on the same day, also quoted by Peking radio, protested 
against the ‘ grave act of violence’ perpetrated against a school in ~ 

Hong Kong. According to one Peking broadcast the move to 

“ suppress patriotic educational establishments ’ was 

A further demonstration of the fact that the British Govern- 

_ ment and the Hong Kong British authorities have all along been — 
toeing the line of the United States in its hostile attitude to New 
China. Shielded and pampered by the Hong Kong British 
authorities, the United States-Chiang Kai-shek special servicemen 
have long been using Hong Kong as a stronghold from which to 
carry out sabotage against our country. 


Moreover, Britain had not only allowed American troops to iad 
in Singapore, but had turned Hong Kong into ‘a haunt for 
them ’. The Chinese people’s patience was not boundless, said sai 
broadcast. Another Chinese broadcast stated: 


While the United States is the most vicious new colonial 
country, Britain is the most crafty and experienced, . . While 
furiously attacking the Arab people in the Middle East, they ~ 
scheme for a come-back in the Far East and south-east Asia. 
_ Af: the American and British aggressive forces are allowed to 
remain in Lebanon and Jordan, and if the stationing of USS. 
troops in Singapore and other parts of south-east Asia is to be 
tolerated, there will be no peace for the Asian and African peoples. 
On August 31 Moscow radio, quoting Pravda, stated: ‘It is 
time to end the occupation of Formosa, which is an integral part 
of Chinese territory’. The Soviet Union, it said, will give China 
the necessary moral and material aid in its ‘ just struggle’. Any- 
one who threatened the Chinese People’s Republic also threatened 
the Soviet people. 
In a comment on the Peking broadcast threatening imminent 
landings on Quemoy, the U. S. State Department accused China of — 
‘aggressive expansionism’ in the Formosa Straits and recalled 
Mr. Dulles’ declaration that it would be dangerous for anyone to 
assume that a Chinese attack on the off-shore islands could be a 
“limited operation ’. The Washington Post was quoted as expres- 


sing the earnest hope that China would heed the State Depart- ‘ 


ment’s warning, in view of the evidence that the United States — 
intended to join in defence of the offshore islands if the Com- 
munists attacked. It called such a policy * ‘Tespecting militarily — 
insignificant islands’ ‘ tragically unwise’, but urged the State 


< 


D ent to ‘make sure the Communists do understand its in- a ar 

tentions explicitly’. The Bo wa site was Se ec as enka 

commenting : ES oe 
We may hope these ake are part of the contin 


nerves. waged by Peking against Chiang Kai-shek, timed perha 
to drive home Red China’s demand to be acce] 
world” Power. But even on that basis they em 


% to frighten the fete nations are the threat of war Ww. 
‘is a chance of real bie Sore peace, ~ 
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Vaughan Williams as what I might 
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Did You Hear That? 


TRIBUTES TO VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 
On AucGust 26 Dr. Ralph Vaughan Williams died in London at 
the age of eighty-five. Many tributes were immediately paid to 
his work.* In the Light Programme, Sir JOHN BARBIROLLI talked 
about Vaughan Williams both as a conductor and a friend. In 
answer to questions put to him for 
‘Radio Newsreel’ by Barbara Hooper, 
he described the loss to music as incal- 
culable and one that as time passed 
would become greater and greater. 
‘There seemed’, he said, ‘to be 
almost no kind of music outside the 
range of Vaughan Williams. 

‘It is that which I think: stamps 


call the beloved genius of British 
music, because it is only given to the 
greatest geniuses to touch the hearts 
and minds of their fellows at so many 
points as he did. I am thinking of a 
lovely simple little song like “ Linden 
Lea ” and then his tremendous Fourth 
Symphony. 

‘Vaughan Williams was, I would 
say, one of. the most complete men I 
have ever known. He loved work, he 
loved food, he loved drink, he loved 
good company. Above all he loved his 
fellows and his fellow musicians. It 
was only a few weeks ago at the 
Cheltenham Contemporary Music 
Festival, for instance, that at ten 
o’clock in the morning he was in his 
seat to listen to us rehearse the out- 
pourings of his youngest and some- 
times most obscure contemporaries. 
His curiosity for music was absolutely 
insatiable, and the members of the ; 
orchestra used to marvel at this old man coming there morning 
after morning and assimilating all and being very fair and honest 
in his mind. He had one of the youngest minds, I think, of any 
man I have ever known. 


‘In his opinion of his own works I know that he had a*very 


great regard for the “ London” Symphony. I had the inestimable 
pleasure of playing it for him this year at Cheltenham; and hearing 
this symphony again, he actually said to me: “Do you know, 
John, I wish I could score now like I scored then ”—and he was 
so happy’. 

PETER RACINE FRICKER spoke in ‘ London Calling Europe ’ of 
the strong influence of Vaughan Williams on other musicians. 
Mr. Fricker is a composer of a much younger generation and is 
Director of Music at Morley College in London, ‘ The remarkable 
renaissance’, he said, ‘in English music in this century has been 
almost paralleled in Dr. Williams’ own life. In his ‘youth he played 
a leading part in collecting and arranging folk music from many 
parts of the country. He was also deeply concerned in the revival 
of interest in the great periods of England’s musical past; for 
instance, Elizabethan madrigals and the music of Purcell. Some 
of this material he used in such works as the Mass in G Minor 
and the Fantasia on a theme by Tallis. 

‘ This music, like all his music, is solidly a part of the English 
tradition and it can almost be said that his own reputation, 
steadily increasing over more than fifty years of work, is directly 
responsible for the present reputation of music in this country. 
Wherever music is made in England, the broad, powerful, 
pugnacious figure of Vaughan Williams was well known and much 
loved. In contrast to the craggy strength of his personality, which 
comes out so well in much of his music, many musical societies 
will remember him best for his generosity and kindliness, and many 
individuals too will remember the pith and? force with which 


he could express his opinions. These opinions were firmly held 
and he never hesitated to say exactly what he thought about, for 
example, certain styles of composition well known today. But he 
was never stubborn or bigoted about this, and would very often, in 
spite of the deafness which troubled. him during the last years of 
his life, go out of his way to listen 
to the music of other composers. 

“TI last saw him about three weeks 
ago, when his most recent symphony, 
the Ninth, was played at a Promenade 
Concert in the Albert Hall in London 
to an audience of six or seven 
thousand people. As it happened, I 
was conducting a short work of my 
own in the second half of the concert. 
It was typical of him that he not only 
took the trouble to stay and listen, but 
also to come and say a few words to 
me afterwards. The Ninth Symphony 
gives a very good example of the. way 
in which he remained his own curious, 
independent, questioning self to the 
end of his long life. The actual style 
is not perhaps so very different from 
that of some earlier works—but no 
one but Vaughan Williams would have 
thought of including in a symphony 
orchestra such strangers as three saxo- 
phones and a flugelhorn. 

‘He was unique among twentieth- 
century composers in one other way. 
It is unfortunately true, but we must 
recognise the fact, that most of the 
music being written today needs not 
only highly skilled professional per- 
formers but long hours of rehearsal 


Ralph Vaughan Williams, 0.M. to realise the composers’ inten- 


tions. Vaughan Williams never lost 
sight of the fact that the amateur also has his place in music, and 
many of his works are perfectly accessible to amateur players or 
singers. He took great delight in working with amateurs, and he 
used to say that some of his greatest musical experiences were in 
the performances of his beloved Johann Sebastian Bach which he 
used to give with the music society he directed for many years 
at Dorking, just outside London ’. 


GOOD-BYE TO WILLOW PATTERN CHINA? 

For lovers of old china, one of the sadder items of recent news 
has been that the Coalport pottery at Stoke-on-Trent is to close 
down. The company has produced much beautiful china—some of 
it can be seen at the Victoria and Albert Museum—but its most 
famous product was the old blue willow pattern. BARNEY 
BAMFORD has been looking into the history of this familiar ware, 
and spoke about it recently in ‘ The Eye-witness ’. 

*““The willow pattern that we knew in childhood, with its 
bridge of blue leading to unknown thoroughfares ”: those are the 
words of Longfellow, and I think that in those lines he captured 
part of the magic of the willow pattern. For everyone can make 
up his own story for it, the story of the Chinese mandarin and his 
eloping daughter. The blue willow design must have appeared on 
millions of plates and dishes and cups and saucers all over the 
world. I imagine it would be difficult to find a place where an 
Englishman has lived without finding some evidence of it; 
indeed it is recorded that Cardinal Newman once picked up half 
a willow-patterned saucer in the crater of the volcano Vesuvius. 

‘ The man responsible for the introduction of the willow pattern 
to the world’s tables was Thomas Turner, born in 1749, the son 
of a Worcestershire parson. At the age of sixteen, Thomas was 
articled as an engraver of plates at the Worcester Porcelain 
Company, and seven years later he left Worcester to work at a 


* A tribute by Dyneley Hussey is on page 356 
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‘* “One of the most diligent and baffled 


Caughley, near 
Broseley in 
Shropshire, the 
origin of the 
Coalport China 


Stoke-on-Trent. 
‘Today all that 
A e remains of that 
TT historic factory 
where willow 
pattern was first 
made is a game- 
keeper’s cottage 
of mellowed red 
brick; no other 
dwelling is in 
sight. The garden 
of the cottage is 
still strewn with 
fragments of 
china. Here in 
1750 she local squire, Edward Brown of Caughley Hall, decided 
to supplement his agricultural revenue by embarking on the manu- 
facture of pottery with clay and coal to hand on his own estate. 
_ ‘Within a short time of Thomas Turner’s arrival at this factory 


The bicentenary plate produced by the Coalport 
Potteries in 1950. It is printed from one of the 
earliest original engravings of Thomas Turner : 


_ it appears that he took over the sole direction of the business. New ~ 


and secret processes were introduced. Caughley was an ideal spot 
in which to carry out secret work; it was situated in the midst of 
woods, it was almost unapproachable to strangers, and it had 
every facility for keeping the workmen away from opportunities 
of imparting secret details to others. Indeed, the printers and 
engravers were locked up and kept apart from everyone else. In 
1779 Turner visited France to obtain information about the 
porcelain manufacturers of that country, and it seems likely that 


the famous blue of the Caughley china was one fruit of this visit. © 


‘In the following year, 1780, Turner introduced the celebrated 


table service to be made in England for a Mr. Thomas Whitmore 
of Bridgnorth. But it seems possible that the willow pattern may 
also have been a product of this French trip, for he may have 
seen a copy of the original Chinese design there. Unfortunately 
we shall probably never know, but we do know that he was the 
man who popularised the design throughout the world. 

‘Taste, of course, has changed over the years, and there has 
been little demand for blue willow recently, but many of Turner’s 
original copper engravings are in the factory’s museum in Stoke. 
One was used in 1950 to decorate the plate, specially pro- 

duced as a commemoration of the firm’s two-hundredth anni- 


versary of continuous potting. But although Coalport china is 


to cease manufacture, it does not 
necessarily mean that the willow- 
pattern tradition will cease too. It is 
hoped that another manufacturer may 
take over this five-acre plant in the 
centre of Stoke ’. 


GERMANY’S ‘LITTLE MAN’ 


observers of the present world scene 
is a character known as German 
Michel. Ivor JONES, B.B.C. Berlin 
correspondent, talked to Home Service 
listeners about him in ‘From Our 
Own Correspondent ’. 

“You would find no one like him in — 
the streets of Berlin’, he said. ‘ You 
would look in vain for his human 
counterpart in Diisseldorf or Hamburg 
or Bonn. Only perhaps in the’ back- 
woods of the Black Forest or Bavaria 


resembling him. German,Michel is in 


Company of 


‘ Die 8 “Ce dem Gliick a cartoon published last June 
a . when West Germany was defeated by Sweden in the semi- 
might there be a man even remotely ; finals of the Wi orl @ Cup 


; pottery factory at fact | 


to nee it on Dr. Avene s head is enough to s ow tha 


the cartoonist’s view, the Federal Chancellor is acting like “ia e “is 


German Michel. What this implies i is shown clearly enough by 
the typical Michel face. Its main features are a nose that sticks 
out like a cork or a lump of dough, huge pop-eyes, and a rustic’ S 
forelock. The expression is usually what in the north of England — 
would be called gormless. 
bewilderment, dismay, and so on as well. 
it looking alert or, indeed, capable of any initiative whatsoever. 
“German Michel seems by his nature the victim either of 
circumstances or of more astute men. When West Germany lost 
to Sweden in the semi-finals of the World Cup we saw him dressed 
as a footballer chasing that trophy with a look of oafish dismay. 
Then there was the dispute over support costs, whether Germany 
should have to maintain British troops here, and Michel baci 


with Uncle Sam as puppets, manipulated by a sinister Mr.” 


Macmillan over whom they scattered gold. 


“He certainly mistrusts the great of this world. Since General — 
de Gaulle showed signs of pursuing an independent policy... 


towards the summit problem, we have seen Michel—this time 


-in the company of John Bull—staring wide-eyed at the General, 


who is strutting around in the monarchical robes of Louis XIV. 
He also mistrusts the leaders of Germany, especially when the | 
cartoonist feels that they are being as simple-minded as Michel 


It can, of course, register alarm, 
But I have never seen — 
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himself. For instance, it has recently been widely reported here pars 


that the Federal Government fancied itself as a mediator in the 
Middle East troubles. It certainly felt- closely concerned in them, 


if only because American troops have flown to the Lebanon 


from German bases, and because of Germany’s commercial 
interests. However, mediation is another matter, and one reaction 
to the idea was a cartoon showing three enormous pairs of legs 
surmounted by equally huge paunches. These clearly represented — 
the United States, Britain, and Russia. Staring up at them, in 

full diplomatic dress but wearing the Michel cap, is the tiny figure | 


‘ ’ : _of Dr. Adenauer; and he is saying sternly to these gigantic legs: 
willow pattern in dark blue, and completed the first blue-printed ~ 


“Now, you listen to me! ” This cartoon is the work of Hicks 
of the newspaper Die Welt who, for me, is now Michel’s leading 
creator. 
- *If there is one thing German Michel is not—and with his 
present character can never be—it is a hero. He is no symbol 
of a master race or master class. There was no place for him in 
nazi times and, significantly enough, he is not seen today in 
communist East Germany either. Both rejected him in favour of — 
af -jawed characters wearing a party badge. But for all 
at, 
archangel Michael, whose image was carried on Saxon banners a 
thousand years ago. This sterner tradition continued side by side 
with the more human Michel until at least 1918. The first hint of 


‘Michel as a yokel;came about four cen- © 


turies ago, although it was not until — 
the eighteen-forties that cartoonists 
thought to use him. That was a time 
when three-quarters of all Germans 
were still peasants—despised and mis- 
_ trusted by the middle-class Liberals 
who were trying, ineffectually, to 
extract democratic privileges from the 
country’s innumerable princes. _ 
‘The Michel of the cartoons began, — 
I think, as a condescending caricature 
of this dull, a 
rustics, who—the Liberals believed— 
discredited and retarded Germany. — 
Later, he came to stand for the often- 


man character—often concealed, that — 
is, by aggressive actions. But today — 
it seems the cartoonists have come to — 


Cae courtesy of ‘ Die wen by 
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Michel began not merely as a hero but as the warrior — 


land-bound mass _ ite a2 
concealed defensive side of the Ger- 


identify themselves with him and mae * aig 
bewilderment at what goes on round — * 
him, He. pes bene Conneea “ jean A 
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What Was Cromwell’s Religion? 


LEO F. SOLT considers its influence on political action 


[Mr. Solt has made a close study of religion and politics in. the New 
Model Army. He is Assistant Professor of History at Indiana University. ]} 


LIVER CROMWELL died 300 years ago. Modern 

historians have tended to concentrate on his political 

achievement and to measure his place in terms of social 

structure. We are inclined to forget that he lived in a 
religious world and it was his re- 
ligion rather than his social class that 
guided his conduct. 

But what was his religion? In what 
form of Christianity did he believe? 
Richard Baxter observed that Crom- 
well was for ‘ Anabaptism and 
Antinomianism, which he _ usually 
seemed to own’. Even more signifi- 
cant, the chaplains such as John 
Saltmarsh and William Dell, whom 
Cromwell brought into the New 
Model Army for the spiritual edifica- 
tion of the troops, were of the 
Antinomian persuasion. Antinomians 
believed in the abrogation of the law 
of Moses (though they sharply 
warned against licentiousness), and 
they emphasised the indwelling pres- 
ence of the Holy Spirit in the hearts 
of believers (the Saints) through the 
gift of God’s Free Grace alone. In 
their quest for assurance of salvation 
the Saints were expected to tolerate 
éach other’s differences, hoping to be 
free from the persecuting hand of 
the civil magistrate, until the 


committed to any form of church government, and Cromwell now 
said that he was not ‘wedded and glued to forms of [civil] 
government ’. Indeed, the Lieutenant-General’s subsequent career 
was a testimony to that pragmatic view. 

Cromwell never concealed his hostility to the egalitarian 
legalism of the Levellers, and he increasingly emphasised, as did 
Antinomian theology, a different criterion of authority for rule— 
the Saints’ assurance of salvation. 
The apotheosis of this idea was, of 
course, the famous Nominated or 
Barebones Parliament of Saints. Its 
downfall within six months arose 
from differences between the parlia- 
mentary Saints and Cromwell over 
proposed social reforms, just as the 
‘Agreement of the People’ had 
failed at Putney because of differ- 
ences between Cromwell and the 
Levellers over political reforms. The 
voice of God was not always clear. 

Another difficult thing about An- 
tinomian theology was that so very 
little in it, except for the vague 
notion of rule by the Saints, could 
be transmuted into concrete political 
terms. For example, there was no 
covenant-contract principle — that 
might provide the basis for govern- 
ment by consent. Cromwell once 
observed that ‘I am as much for 
government by consent as any man’, 
but he revealed his complete mis- 
understanding of the concept when 
he added, ‘ but where will you find 


millennial triumph *of  Christ’s 
spiritual (but not literal) kingdom 
when the Saints would rule. In this 
mystical theology there was little 
concern with church ordinances and 
ceremonies, no covenant to be ful- 
filled, no good work to be performed, 
and no free will to be exercised. 

A clear manifestation of the An- 
tinomian tendency to ascribe every- 
thing to God can be seen in Crom- 
well’s letter to a member of the 
House of Commons after the victory at Langport in 1645: 
“Thus you see what the Lord hath wrought for us, Can any 
creature ascribe anything to itself? Now can we give the glory 
to God, and desire all may do so, for it is all due unto Him! ’ 
Indeed, this determinism was not only a feature of an invincible 
Army but also a characteristic of Cromwell’s general outlook, 
which to a great extent in the sixteen-fifties was moulded by 
events instead of moulding them, It is one thing, however, to 
attribute everything to God and nothing to man, and quite 
another thing to be able to distinguish between the Spirit of God 
and ‘ carnal reasonings’ in man. The problem that Antinomianism 
raised was: where does God leave off and man begin? 

Speaking at the Army debates at Putney late in 1647, 
Cromwell said: ‘I know a man may answer all difficulties, really 
where it is, but we are very apt all of us to call that faith, that 
perhaps may be but carnal imagination, and carnal reasonings ’. 
And, as all those present at the debates between the Levellers 
and the Army ‘grandees’ could testify, the imaginations and 
‘reasonings’ of men could indeed vary a great deal over the 
Leveller ‘Agreement of the People’, Antinomianism was not 
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that consent?” As a result he was 
forced, in order to maintain his 
government, to rely upon the power 
of the Army, even going so far as to 
set up still another experiment, rule 
by the Major-Generals. 

Although Cromwell did not find a 
satisfactory and permanent political 
form of rule after he assumed the 
responsibilities of government, he 
did fare considerably better with his 
Antinomian principles in the realm 
of religious liberty. Many of the sects of the Commonwealth 
and Protectorate, such as the Diggers, Ranters, Fifth Monarchists, 
and Quakers, drew heavily upon the mystical and millennial 
outlook of Antinomianism, but some of the members of these 
sects, who carried their enthusiasm to extremes, represented 
threats to public order and morality, There were the communist 
economic experiments of Gerard Winstanley, the ranting offences 
against Christian sexual morality of Lawrence Clarkson, the 
subversive political tendencies of John Rogers, and the pro- 
phetic role of the Quaker, James Naylor. In the face of such 
extremism, Cromwell manifested sympathy with and an accessi- 
bility to many of these sectarians, including George Fox, the 
founder of the Society of Friends. Cromwell kept Rogers, who 
was imprisoned as a ‘stirrer-up of sedition ’, from trial so that 
the law would not take his life; and as for Naylor, who was 
cruelly sentenced by the Commons for blasphemy, Cromwell 
reprimanded the House for claiming jurisdiction because ‘ the 
case of James Naylor might happen to be your own case’, 

In the religious realm, Antinomianism gave Cromwell insights 
which enabled him to establish among the sects an enviable 
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ge for polit sal affairs tended to be a 
ght provide a fighting faith for a righteous hag to Reehewe 
existing order, it was far less effective as a basis for promoting 


partially resolved was best expressed by his Army chaplain, 
ie Saltmarsh: ‘The Government of Christ seems to be framed as 
neither tyranny should get in at any consociation, nor anarchy, or 
___ libertinisme get in at any dissociation, or particular gathering, 
and at this beam we may weigh our controversies of this age’. 
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UBLIC opinion today has become an instrument on which 
anybody anywhere can play a tune. Television, radio, the 
y 9: cinema, and national newspapers combine to make us all 
& ; think alike. We are tempted to ignore our regional and 
local life which is being replaced by a national culture. For 
v4 example, people no longer need to supply their own entertainment. 
> ‘It is supplied for them. Country fairs, songs, and dances have 
e died naturally because there is no longer the same interest in them. 


From One Stage of Civilisation to Another 
“Does this mean that Britain is in decline or is less democratic 
re, than formerly? I do not think so at all. It simply means that we 
are passing from one stage of civilisation to another and for that 
aS reason have to look about us with our eyes open. The average 
citizen today requires not only the sort of political and social ideas 
ty he gets from newspapers in order to exist; he also needs spiritual 
values in order to live. I hope that does not sound priggish. I 


my simply mean that the religious view of things ought never to be 


edged out of the way by an economic view of things, That is a 
danger we have to face now that the mass mind begins to overawe 
personal.values. Communists manage to get round this particular 
. problem by making a religion out of politics. We must try to do 
something like that. 


A totalitarian society can get along even if its citizens do not 


* strive very hard or care very much. But democracy does depend 
on what ordinary people think and do. Our problem, then, is to 
___ bring out in the everyday life of a village, a town, or a big city 
our love of liberty and sense of equality. None of us, in other 


words, can shuffle off the coil of personal responsibility. We cannot 
just accept the fact that public opinion is all-important. We have 
to make sure by our own efforts that it is an enlightened opinion. 
_ When we come to think about any renewal of democracy we 
tu cannot forget that the crisis of the free societies affects all people 
a everywhere, in democratic or undemocratic countries alike. Great 
h strides in the mechanical side of things have given our world a 
4 chance to be a real family of nations, But at the moment it is a 
: family i in which every member is suspicious of the other. 


Two recent books seem to me to analyse and illuminate 


_—_ our predicament clearly: 


Massimo Salvadori. The first is a criticism of mass society and 
r. all kinds of questions about liberty and equality and social nature; 
ye. and they are particularly interesting, I think, because their authors 
| have both lived in Mediterranean countries which have experienced 
totalitarian government—Franco’s Spain and Mussolini’s Italy. 
Professor Salvadori’s approach is the more theoretical and Don 
Salvador de Madariaga applies his mind to more practical issues. 
Both these writers agree that variety is the substance of democracy 


by way of discussion and even contradiction, which is one reason 
_ why the democrat often seems politically vulnerable i in the modern 
_ world. 

When we come to examine the way in which democracy works 
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Ee political stability. The dilemma which Cromwell faced but only — 


How Can Democracy be Renewed? 


in Britain there is bound to be plenty of criticism. Madariaga a & a 


“vitality and brings about ‘the urban degeneration of millions of 


- garden as a means to stability and variety. I feel there is one thing - 


these are Democracy versus Liberty* 
by Salvador de Madariaga, and Liberal Democracy* by Professor 


the second a general defence of democracy. They force us to ask- 


just as liberty is its essence. They show that democracy advances. 


freedom to vote, because it was ha 
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supplies this, and he does it constructively. He believes in the 
possibility of the renewal of democracy through the individual, 
the family, the local institution, and the region, even if he is what —__ 
he calls himself—a liberal heretic. He says that our political — 
system, at present, is not really democratic at all, but laocratic. _ 
That is, it does not represent demos, the people, but laos, the mass. — 
In order to remedy this he favours decentralisation of power, | 
and instead of Britain having one capital he would like to see four _ 
or five, one for each of the regions. I agree with him that 
the regional organisation of local government would take to 
the remoter districts ‘the forms of spiritual life far too much 
monopolised by London ’. I agree with him also when he says that . 
the family is the main social unit and that the school must bea 
local institution—being an urban school in the town, a mining 


school in a mining district, and a rural school in the country. He 


dislikes the large industrial town. because, he claims, it destroys 


human beings who have become particles of a mass’. 

How much truth is there in this? Admittedly a number of 
people living in big cities want more space. They welcome the 
idea that some industries should be spread about more widely. 
Yet they like the life of a big city because they claim that it 
offers them a fair share of that very variety and gaiety that 
Madariaga says it destroys. He thinks that Great Britain hasbeen 
trying for years to redress the balance—to find a way of life 
closer to the soil. He cites the suburban house with a vegetable 


he overlooks, however. Cities like London, Manchester, Birming- 

ham, and Liverpoo! are essential parts of our Welfare State. For — 
all their faults—which future planning may be able to correct— ered 
theirs has been the soil in which democracy as we know it has — 

grown up. It is still very much a neglected plant in those rural 

areas that are, —~ closer to nature. 


A News Social Type? | - 

Perhaps Madariaga is, thinking too much oF Sete This might 
explain the one or two eccentric notes he strikes. The suggestion, 
for example, that the workman should be transformed into a new 
social type, the worker-peasant, and brought back to nature and 
to more creative work, is interesting. But it is scarcely practicable eis 
in England. The modern worker in our towns and villages hasno 8 


affinity whatever with the peasant of the past. He certainly would =a = 
‘not listen very favourably to arguments that might make him oa 
out to be inferior to other classes. He is not impressed, as it is, : oe 


by a benevolence which sets out the needs of the middle classes — 
in regard to independence while not interpreting ‘sO. fully the 
workers’ claims to a greater equality. 

_ Madariaga also seriously proposes-that married women. eis 
be debarred from working in factories or as bus conductresses. 
Once again, one can only suppose that he is misled by what mie ks 
knows of Spain. Women in Britain value par liberty, their — 
won in the « 
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It may be fairly simple for Madariags i fee our eked in 


terms of ideal spiritual ends. Perhaps he ignores economic 
_ arguments too readily and does not always: appreciate fully the 
sort of personal responsibility that is felt for our failures and 


_ successes. But Madariaga’s book is full of the sort of wisdom 
_ without which democracy could be reduced to a husk of mass 


ideas. . 


print, unless it be liberty itself ’. 
social programme and a method of the mind. 


Professor. Salvadori’ s theme is that ‘ nothing, not peace, 
not happiness, not prosperity, is as important for all men as 
- liberty’. ‘Unfortunately, it is easy to sneer at such a'statement. In 
a. democracy ‘we cannot cut our way ruthlessly through con- 
_ fusion. Instead we have to grapple with it so that we can produce 
order. A dictatorship may be more efficient than a democracy 
because it will not allow argument or discussion about politics 
while the democracy needs and encourages it. For that very 
Treason democracies appear to be politically ineffective from time 
to time. 
~ I suppose liberty and equality are equally important; and I 
- shall have more to say about equality in a moment. But liberty 
_ should not be confused with equality because liberal reform seeks 


_ to abolish privileges and not differences. Liberty is no more— 
and no less—than our right to stand on our own see and face 
< problems i in our own way. 


If we look on liberalism, or on democracy, as a permanent 
revolution in the mind and in social life, how can it be made 
effective? Professor Salvadori does not offer easy solutions. In 
fact, he says that liberal democracy has ‘no blue-print “for the 
salvation of mankind and denies the possibility of such a blue- 
What is needed, he says, is a 
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of eral possible. These j 

liberty, liberty of thought an ae <h Rectal foerpee 
“The basic unity of American life ’, - Salvadori, 
goal but a method’. This is true also “i Britain. The method 
strives for maximum compromise, so that people with widely 
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different views can live together harmoniously. That being so, 


the core of any method for the renewal of democracy must be a 
restatement of the central ideas of liberty and equality. 


Salvadori believes that in this respect the importance of the 


intelligentsia is clear. Mass communication helps the writer, the 
teacher, the politician, by extending his audience. It also tempts 
him to be what he ought not to be and exposes him to dangers 
from vested interests. The serious writer can easily become a 
performer instead of a thinker. The communicator of ideas on a 
_ brains trust can play to the lowest tastes of his audience for the 
sake of popularity. But we have to remember that self-knowledge 
is as important for us as technical or scientific knowledge. We 
are growing up socially and ours is an age in which to remember 
that the purpose of communication is not entertainment but moral 
guidance. 

Professor Salvadori does not believe in élites whether proletarian 
or aristocratic. Neither does he support the myth of a classless 
society. He points out that equality is not the same as uniformity; 
and in thinking about equality he rightly draws a distinction 
between difference of function and difference of social rank. 

Equality has always been a stumbling-block in the democratic 
programme, but it need not continue to be so. We know that the 
communist denies equality in fact (although he professes to 
recognise it in theory); on the other hand, even the extreme 
conservative, in the urban parts of Britain at least—even if he is 
pictured as a traditionalist—is behaving as if equality existed. 
Liberty is only real when it is’ available for all men and women. 
Surely an acceptable equality can be brought into our society 
only when men and women become so humane that those who 
may be less gifted never uncomfortably feel their inferiority. 

—Third Programme 


‘The Finest Travel- book in 1 English’ 


z WwW. C. HOSKINS | on Richard Ford and te handbook to oti 


ENTENARIES are two a penny; and he name of 


Richard Ford, who died on the last day of August: 


a hundred years ago, is forgotten by all but a few 
students of Spanish painting and of English literature. 


On his tombstone in a suburban churchyard in the far western 


city of Exeter he is described as Rerum Hispaniae Indagator 


Acerrimus—‘ the most penetrating explorer of all things. 


Spanish ’. He introduced Amontillado sherry into England, for 
which many of us are grateful. But, more important, he made 
the genius of Velasquez known in England: he discovered his 
paintings in the Prado at Madrid in the early ’thirties when they 
were unknown in this country. He also wrote what is the finest 
travel-book in the English language under the modest title of 
a Handbook for Travellers in Spain, one of those red Murray’s 
guides that were indispensable in their day and that have never 
been surpassed since. | i 

It was in this incomparable series of travellers’ guides that 
Richard Ford produced a work of genius. The Handbook. is 
almost unobtainable today—the first and second editions 
fetch high prices even when you can find them anywhere—but 
it ought to be reprinted in full as a wonderful description 
of Spain in the generation after the end of the Napoleonic 


| ~Wars.~ 


Ford was a man of independent means. Born in 1796, when 
the French wars were well under way, he had to wait until he 


was: nineteen before he could travel abroad. In 1815, as soon as 


“the twenty-year war was over, he went to Paris ‘and to the 
battlefield of Waterloo. The next year he made the tour of 


ee | Swiverand i ocbesaal ‘Rhine, and in the see year he saw 


Ttaly and the rest of Germany. Then came the Grand Tour, 
from which he returned to read for the Bar. 

He went abroad again for a year or two, then he married a 
daughter of the Earl of Essex in 1824, and settled down in 
London. For some six years he occupied himself with London 
society, read widely, and added to his growing collections of 
paintings and drawings. In 1819 he published a short essay on 
a drawing of Correggio which he had bought in Naples but 
thereafter he was silent until he reached his forties, except at 
the dinner-table where he was a notable talker even in the best 
company. 

In the summer of 1830 his wife’s health gave some cause for 
concern. They were condemned, as Ford put it, to spend one 
or two winters in a warmer climate, and he made the momentous 
choice of the south of Spain. Spain at this date was’ almost 
completely unknown to English travellers. The country was 
believed to be infested with bandits, the roads were appalling, 
passports and police were nuisances everywhere, the inns were 
grim, and the political situation was as bad as usual. Further- 
more, Ford was totally ignorant of the language. It was not the 
obvious place to take a wife, three small children, and three 
servants. 

But he was not as reckless as this might suggest. He had 
friends in high places who knew the country well, who knew that 
its dangers were exaggerated and its charms beyond compare. 
The Duke of Wellington, for instance, who had good cause to 
know Spain, advised him that Granada was charming. Another 
friend sang the praises of Malaga as a paradise upon earth. And 
im Madrid was an old school friend—Henry Unwin Addington 


- on their return to England to live apart. 


‘ 


’ heard, 
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—who ‘had gone there as British Minister a year earlier. Then 
there was Washington Irving, who had lived in Spain for two 
or three years and was now back in London as Secretary to the 
United States legation. He recommended Ford to take rooms 
in the ruined palace of the Alhambra in Granada. So there was 
no lack of informed advice and the decision was made. 

Ford and his wife began learning Spanish grammar on the 
voyage out: three weeks at sea, across the Bay of Biscay in 
October (hardly the thing for a delicate 
wife, one would have thought). 

He was intoxicated with everything. 
The proposed winter visit extended in the 
end to three years. He travelled all over 
the country, talked with all classes of 
people, explored towns and villages, ‘streets 
and lanes, picture galleries and museums, 
fairs and market-places. His curiosity was 
endless. He always carried a notebook in 
his pocket wherever he went, and he filled 
it with things he had seen and read and 
notes and _ sketches, for he 
was a first-class artist. All the time he 
was buying for his collections, and acquir- 
ing an unrivalled knowledge of Spanish 
painting. ; 

The ménage returned to London in 
November 1833. The children were grow- 
ing up, and Ford was afraid that they 
would become either infidels or Roman 
Catholics—he seemed undecided which 
fate was the worse; and Mrs. Ford had no 
feminine society and was evidently agitat- 
ing to come home. Indeed, it may have 
been a domestic crisis that drove them 
back to England, for he and his wife agreed 


She remained in London: he migrated to 
the distant city of Exeter where he had a 
married brother. whose wife could bring up 
the children as good little Protestants. 
Here, in a city that he often compared favourably with Seville, 
he spent the pee part of his life, and here he did all his best 
writing. 

The first few years in Exeter were occupied almost entirely 
in reconstructing and enlarging an old farmhouse which he 
bought on the edge of the city, and in planning his large gardens 


style of Seville and Granada 


a 


Richard Ford in Spanish costume: 
Seville in 1832 by J. Becquer 


in the Moorish style of Seville and Granada, He tried to write 
a book about Spain. Nothing came of this, mainly because of. 


Addington’s discouraging criticisms of the manuscript. Ford’s 
views on Spanish affairs were too outspoken for a diplomat. 
It is sometimes a mistake to show the manuscript of a book 
to one’s friends. 

Ford grew to loathe London. The ethos of the old cathedral 
city and its soporific climate slowly and delightfully suffocated 
him. He was obliged, however, to make 
occasional visits to London for business 
reasons. It was on one of these visits that 
he dined with the publisher John Murray. 
Murray, who published the Quwarterly 
Review in which Ford was now writing his 
magnificent reviews of books about Spain, 
asked Ford’s advice on a suitable writer 
for the projected Handbook for Travellers 
in Spain. In a light-hearted moment, 
liberated no doubt by Murray’s excellent 
claret, Ford said he would undertake the 
task himself. He thought of it as a pleasant 
six-months’ browsing through his trunkful 
of Spanish notebooks, in his myrtle-clad 
study in the garden at Exeter. It took him 


published in the summer of 1845 after 
vicissitudes that would have broken the 
spirit of a lesser man. 

In the first place, Addington—to whom 
the. galleys were sent—again criticised 
Ford’s views on controversial matters so 
forcefully and extensively that Ford felt 
compelled to withdraw and scrap a great 


a cost to himself of some £500. One feels 
now that Addington, with his diplomatic 
caution, was a confounded nuisance but 
Ford was infinitely patient about the whole 
business. He never allowed a hint of 
annoyance to reach Addington, though it 
cost him a good deal of money and more weary months of writing. 
A few copies of the withdrawn edition still exist, but no one has 
‘collated this edition with the one that was eventually published. 
After all this, Ford took the completed manuscript by railway 
to London in his portmanteau, At Paddington the portmanteau 
was missing, with three or four years’ irreplaceable work in it. 

After a week it was found in the far north of Scot- 
' land, where some other traveller had taken it by 
_ mistake. The trunk came back to London but even 
now there might have been a further crisis, for the 
manuscript was of monumental- length. John 
Murray must have blenched when he saw it, but 
he went bravely on with publication and he was 
completely justified. 

The Handbook ran to two thick post-octavo 
volumes, 1064 pages of small type, the greater part 
of it in double column. But it was magnificent stuff, 
even after being toned down, and it sold rapidly. 
At 30s., a formidable price at that time, it sold 
nearly 1,400 copies in three months and a second 
edition was soon being considered. This came out, 
severely shortened, in 1847, and Ford put much of 
the excised material into a book which is much 


drawn in 


Spain—and did well out of it. 


a guide-book to be carried around a foreign country.’ 
Never before had so great a literary achievement 
been disguised under so dull and unpretending a 
title. On every page it bears the stamp of a man of 
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the best part of four years. It was finally © 


deal of what had been set up in type, at — 


better known than the Handbook—Gatherings from 


The Handbook was something vastly more than 


wide and systematic reading, of a man who knows 
exactly what he is talking about. On the Prado, for. 
lia example, which Ford considered the finest picture- 
The ria of Ford’s house on the outskirts of Exeter which he planned i in he Moorish gallery in the world, he writes forty-one columns of: 
detailed information and criticism. He gives pride __ 
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of place to Velasquez, who was then almost 
unknown in this country. Wilkie had drawn atten-— 
tion to him a few years earlier, but Ford wrote 
about him and his paintings at length and he may 
truthfully be regarded as the man who made 
. Velasquez known in England. Not that he was 
| uncritical. Ford could have earned his living, had 
he been compelled to, in half a dozen different 
. ways, and not least as an art critic. 

The range of the Handbook is revealed best of 
all, perhaps, in the copious index, which itself runs 
to 150 closely printed columns. Looking up some- 
thing in the index, one is perpetually side-tracked 
—as in a good encyclopaedia—by some tantalising 
heading. Thus ‘ Architects’ estimates’ appears on 
page 880. Here you read: 

Pedro Gumiel, an architect of Alcala, is gener- 
ally called El honrado, because his works never 
exceeded his estimates; and all who to their cost 
have dabbled-in brick and mortar [Ford was 
speaking from a full heart here for he had been 
doing this for years], raw materials of ruination, 
will visit this good man’s memorial, since, take 
him for all in all, they ne’er will see his like again 
in Spain or out of it. 

Then there is a splendid page on Spanish oaths: 

Few nations can surpass the Spaniards in the 
language of vituperation: it is limited only by the 
extent of their anatomical, geographical, astronomical, and 
religious knowledge . . . The great oath of Spain ought never to 
be written or pronounced , , . It is a most ancient remnant of the 
phallic abjuration of the evil eye, the dreaded fascination that still 
perplexes the mind of Orientals. 

Ford ends this discussion by saying that no English gentleman 
would swear in Spain. 
Four typical successive entries in the index are: 

Pastry, French and English, 

Patent medicines, 

Paternosters, 

Patience in Spain, 
all of which enable Ford to give some characteristic advice or 
to air some nice prejudice. There are some good pages on-sherry, 
which even in 1845 was already deteriorating rapidly and was 
nothing like as good as it used to be. 

The book is full of passionate prejudices, as every good travel- 
book and guide-book must be. Ford had a fine range of prejudices 


—that he was a violent anti-Catholic goes without saying—but. 


he could crack the whip all round him at times. Nevertheless he 
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Water-colour by Richard Ford: the Alhambra, Granada: the Torre de Comares and 


Tocador de la Reina 


was fundamentally a humane man despite all his violent tory 
and insular prejudices. He discusses poverty in Spain—‘ the 
peasants toss about even manure with an air of dignity —and 
goes on to remark: 

Nor does poverty, the great crime never to be pardoned in 
England, unless it be very grinding, here unfit a person for 
society. 

The first edition of the Handbook ought certainly to be re- 
printed. It is a classic book by a highly intelligent Englishman 
about another country, full of humour and shrewd observation, of 
wide learning and brilliant criticism of :painting and literature. 
But it is virtually unobtainable and has to be read in libraries. 

Richard Ford died a hundred years ago. The house he laboured 
over so long, for whose furnishing he was obliged to do his most 
brilliant reviewing in the Quarterly, is now a shambles, about 
to be pulled down. The little garden-house where he wrote his 
classic. book is now engulfed in bungalows and television aerials. 
But the Handbook for Travellers in Spain is his real memorial, 
if only we were allowed to read it—Third Programme 


Gouache by Ford: Monserrat 
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Two Views of Mr. Eliot's New Play 


I—By CHRISTOPHER SALMON 


R. ELIOT’S new play, ‘The Elder Statesman’, is 
proving a success. I saw the play on its second night, 
and the audience not only clapped long and loud 
enough then to bring forward Paul Rogers who plays 
the leading part, to tell them how responsive they had been and 
how easy to play to, but they kept along with the play, line by 
line, while it was being performed. They laughed where they 
were meant to, but otherwise they listened gravely to Lord 
Claverton’s long-drawn-out self-centred recollections, and watched 
with satisfaction how 
his humiliation should 
turn at last into a 
personal salvation. 
Lord Claverton, 
once a junior Minister 
and now just retired 
from a number of 
suitable City director- 
ships, is the Elder 
Statesman; and it is 
with his afflicted con- 
science—as the inci- 
dents of what turn 
out to be the last days 
of his life force him, 
for the first time sin- 
cerely, to come to 
terms with himself— 
that the play is con- 
cerned. With the 
ground plan of this, 
one certainly does not 
need to quarrel; an 
apparently calm and 
unexceptional _ situa- 
tion is to be shown to 
us as dramatically 
interesting and as 
moving to a crisis in 


relation to a_ past 
which is _ gradually 
discovered. 


This, after all, was 
a formula which Ibsen used, several times, with the most power- 
ful effects, But in Mr. Eliot’s play no power seems to me to gather. 
The present refuses to become exciting, or the past to seem 
important, and no adequate crisis occurs. 

In spite of his Greek borrowings, it must perhaps remain 
rather difficult for anyone who distrusts exaggeration, as much as 
Mr. Eliot, to write a moving play. For where, without something 
abandoned, something originally beyond restraint which needs 
taming, is a playwright to find contrast and tension for his situa= 
tions if not for his characters? Too much initial refinement may 
knock the stuffing out of characters before they have been allowed 
to create round them as they should in terms of the imagination 
and a little beyond life-size the circumstances within which they 
must appear. 

Then there is the question of source. However carefully, even 
laboriously, the intelligence must presently deal with the play’s 
structure and work it into shape, the material itself, which has 
to be presented in the end in three dimensions, needs to be 
drawn from the world of passion and sense. What access 
to this world Mr. Eliot may once have had I cannot tell. 
But I cannot persuade myself that the raw material from which 
the Elder Statesman is made ever belonged there. It seems to 
me to be mental stuff through and through and to have been so 
originally and in conception. So it never comes to life. Mr. Eliot 


Scene from T. S. Eliot’s ‘The Elder Statesman’ at the Edinburgh Festival: (left to right) 

Eileen Peel as Mrs, Carghill, Paul Rogers as Lord Claverton, William Squire as Frederico 

Gomez, Alec McCowen as Michael Claverton-Ferry, Anna Massey as Monica Claverton-Ferry, 
Richard Gale as Charles Hemington, and Dorothea Phillips as Mrs. Piggott 


works on it and works on it, that one can tell, but when at last he 
refers it to the stage, instead of being able to reassume there its 
former flesh and blood, it drains the actors dry of their life and 
turns them into pasteboard. 

Lord Claverton in abstraction is after all no special case; 
we are all of us divided, one person in public, another by our- 
selves. If the real man is to bear with dramatic interest on the 
fake, they must first have remained in violent contradiction with 
each other and have been held apart within the one man under 
pressure. The contact, when they make it, should blind like light 
—the force should be explosive. In Mr, Eliot’s play I found no 
single spark. The 
division in Lord 
Claverton had long 
ceased to matter. The 
fake in him had long 
since stifled the real 
man. 

From the first mo- 
ment in the first act 
when he walks out of 
his library, Lord 
Claverton makes his 
entry as indubitably 
one of Mr. Eliot’s 
hollow men. Even 
then he has almost no 
resistance left, and so 
no shining facade or 
front for the truth to 
knock down: he has 
eaten himself out 
already almost to the 
skin with his own 
misgivings. Lite 
doesn’t need to hit 
him then, but only to 
lean against him and 
he will collapse, and 
that is exactly what 
life does to Lord 
Claverton. It uses 
nothing stronger than 
the thoroughly sub- 
urban, and nothing 
sharper than the thoroughly genteel, to work his salvation. 

This play, I thought, may be by Prospero, but it is by Prospero 
without his book. 

—From ‘Comment’ (Third Programme) 


II—By LESLIE PAUL 


WHEN I FIRST HEARD of the title ‘The Elder Statesman’ it 
suggested an incursion into political drama of the kind that we 
had the right one day to expect from Mr. Eliot. After all, Mr. 
Eliot has plenty of political ideas and has expressed them freely 
—although never in dramia. However, the only thing remotely 
political about the play is its title. Its dramatic theme is of a 
human simplicity which transcends politics. It concerns only a 
dying man who is allowed at last to come to terms with his past. 

The hero of the play, Lord Claverton, has just retired when 
the play opens. His long political career seems to have been 
distinguished rather than important. A minor ministry at forty 
did not lead to the expected promotion, but ultimately to retire- 
ment from politics into a chairmanship in the city and a seat in 
the House of Lords. At the age of sixty, when he might have 
been crowning his brow with the laurels of success, a stroke had 
stricken him down and forced his retirement altogether. At the 
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- tive text of ‘The Elder Statesman’. Eliot means that a full and 
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speaks in his collected essays, On Poetry and Poets, of the use 
he made of ‘the verse form of the morality play ‘ Everyman’. ; 


right has pale a simple and quickly grasped situation presented by uncomplicated 


Grama: a timeless and placeless quality. 
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liness, failure, despair, death. ‘It is worth while dying, to finc ts 
out what life is’, Lord Claverton says. This is the. representa 


honest acceptance of life may be possible only in the moment o. 
dying to it. 

Once again it is brought home to us that redemption is T. Sia 
Eliot’s great dramatic theme. It dominates ‘ The Cocktail Party’, — 
‘Murder in the Cathedral’, and ‘ Family Reunion’. I think it is — 
true to say that for Eliot redemption is not usually a crusade or an 
accomplishment. It is pessimistic in temper, redemption by strip- — 
ping down, by loss, by renunciation, by final acceptance of oneself 
and others as they are at their worst. , i“ 

‘The Elder Statesman ’, entirely given up to this theme, is a 
play not so much about Lord Claverton as about Everyman, Eliot 


But the structure as well’as the versification of the morality plays | 
is to be found in his dramas. He is writing moralities in the idiom — 
of our times and in his own highly idosyncratic way about eternal 
values. Like an ancient morality play, ‘ The Elder Statesman ’ uses 


characters to speak profound and difficult things about the human 
spirit. It is the effort to do this which gives to all T. S. Eliot’ Z ia 


—From a talk in ‘ London Catling buoees Hy ie 


Poems 


That calm day when Thee ran does and the trees, the flowers, 

Birds, oceans, earth, wind, rocks, yes and you, you also, the 
beholder 

Were held in a crystal trance freed from Time’s shifting powers = 

Was real; its truth will grow not less sure through the years that 
will make you older, 

Though it will seem like a vision, a eyth, a glimpse of original — 
Eden’s uncorrupted hours. 


JOHN SMITH 


The Body-builder 


Temperamental as a prima donna, he 
Clasps rugged fists above his navel, and ° 
Inflates the pecs for all to see: 

A crowing cock will so expand. 


Turning the back to spread his lats, 
He struts a pose on sun-greased thighs. 
He brags each inch of bicep, bats 
Modest lids on self-appraising eyes. 


One-hand snatches are his dreams, 
Lifts, presses, pushes, jerks and swings, 
Lateral raises, one-arm cleans. 

Those double dumb-bells are his wings. 


All deltoids, triceps and obliques, 
Abdominals and well-placed meat, 
Is the perfect torso that he seeks 


~ Fa 
Anatomically complete? _ 4 
Is fitness a neurotic bore? : ‘ 
Does musciestennicod Hie 4 


A healthy vacancy, or more f 
Than what appears outside? 
JAMES KIRKUP . 
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NEWS DIARY 


August 27-September 2 


Wednesday, August 27 


Agreement reached on a wage increase of 
7s. 6d. a week for dockers. Engineering 
unions reject employers’ offer of a three 
per cent. wage increase 

Mr. Hammarskjéld, Secretary-General of 
the United Nations, has talks with King 
Hussein of Jordan 


120th annual meeting of British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science 
opens in Glasgow, Professor Sir James 
Gray elected next year’s President 


Thursday, August 28 


Peking Government calls on Nationalist 
troops of Quemoy Island to surrender 
and says landing there is ‘imminent’ 


United States Supreme Court, sitting in 
special session, postpones its decision on 
integration dispute at Little Rock High 
School pending full hearing next month 


Friday, August 29 


Shelling of Quemoy Island by Chinese 
Communists continues.. More American 
warships ordered to join the Seventh 
Fleet in Formosa Strait 

Talks at Nato headquarters in Paris on 
Iceland fishing dispute end without a 
solution 

Surrey wins County Cricket championship 
for seventh year in succession 


Saturday, August 30 


Russia agrees to British and American offer 
to begin talks on October 31 on suspen- 
sion of nuclear tests 


Britain and U.S. decide to share with other 
countries full information about their 
experiments on control of thermo-nuclear 
power 

Eastern and Western scientists who met 
recently at Geneva say that the successful 
detection of nuclear tests would require 
setting up of about 160 observer posts 


Sunday, August 31 


United States suggests to Britain and Ice- 
land course of action to avoid incidents in 
fishing dispute. British Ambassador to 
Iceland has talks with Icelandic Prime 
Minister 


Monday, September 1 

Trades Union Congress opens in Bourne- 
mouth 

British member of Security Forces in 
Cyprus shot dead. in Nicosia 


Tuesday, September 2 


Royal Naval frigates take action to protect 
British trawlers off Iceland 

Dr. Hendrik Verwoerd, South Africa’s 
Minister of Native Affairs, asked to form 
a Government as Prime Minister 


Seven people killed when a *Viking aircraft 
crashes at Southall] in Middlesex 


\ is 
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Africans running alongside General de Gaulle’s car in Abidjan, capital of 
the Ivory Coast, during his recent tour of French territories in Africa to 
explain the terms of his new draft Constitution. The General, who returned 
to ‘Paris last weekend, is. expected to present the final text of the new 


Constitution to the nation today . 


A Russian scientist explaining a 
Cockcroft (right) at the Russian s 
nection with the second world confe 
organised by the United Nations, 


ite ipa Bier ater 


One of the features of this year’s Farnborough Air Show: the ‘ Sea Slug’ 
ship-to-air guided missile which is on view for the first time. The show is 
open to the public on Friday, Saturday, and Sunday 
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Police attempting to restore order 
during disturbances which broke out 
between white and coloured people 
at Notting Hill Gate, west London, 
last weekend. Riots took place on 
three successive nights and 
altogether more than fifty people 
were arrested 


Roemer 


Beas 
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A typical fishing village on the west 
coast of Iceland. Iceland’s extension 
of her fishing limits from four to 
twelve miles came into effect on 
September 1. Efforts to find a solu- 
tion have so far failed and British 
trawlers entered the area _ last 
Monday under naval protection 
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Captain Harrison, skipper of the Fleetwood trawler 

The Lord Plender, who on August 30 was fined by an 

Icelandic court for fishing within the four-mile limit. 

He is seen here being interviewed on B.B.C. Television 

News last weekend in Reykjavik harbour. His case is 
under appeal 


a fusion device to Sir John 
| exhibition being held in con- 
: peaceful uses of atomic energy, 
ed on September 1 in Geneva 
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Bishop Rock lighthouse in the Scilly Isles which was built 100 years ago. 
Centenary celebrations last weekend included a service on board a Trinity 
House depot ship at anchor in St. Mary’s Roads, The lighthouse, which 
is 146 feet high, stands in one of the most exposed situations in the world 


Dame Margot Fonteyn looking at exhibits of brassware 

after she had opened the’ seventh Kensington Anuques 

Fair in Kensington Town Hall on August 28. The 
Fair is open unti] September 11 


Left: children enjoying a concrete play-sculpture (created by Trevor 
Tennant) in the playground of the London County Council’s new ‘ neigh- 
bourhood ’ in Limehouse : 
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Mr. Oppenheim of Monte 


WAS introduced-to E. Phillips Oppen- 

heim by W. J. Locke. With the present 

generation I doubt if Mr. Locke’s name 

rings even a faint bell. But at the time to 
which I refer—the mid-’twenties—he was a very 
popular novelist indeed: a firm favourite with 
those lending library subscribers who liked nice 
stories, nicely written, about nice people. 

His best-known novel, I suppose, was The 
Beloved Vagabond, and coming 
across a copy of it not long ago in 
the Charing Cross Road, I was 
reminded by its faded red binding 
of the days when I had lived on 
the French Riviera, surrounded 
by writers whose wealth enabled 
them to occupy handsome villas 
over there and thus escape the 
harshness of an English winter. 
Quite a little colony it was in 
those days. The ladies’ contingent 
was headed -by the Baroness 
Orczy, whose thrilling romance, 
The Scarlet Pimpernel, is read 
even today. Also in the neigh- 
bourhood lived Miss Victoria 
Cross, utterly forgotten now, but 
famous once as the author of the 
novel Five Nights, which was 
considered in its day to be every 
bit as daring as Miss Elinor 
Glyn’s Three Weeks. Of the 
male ‘locals’, Mr. Somerset 
Maugham was looked upon as 
very much the new arrival; where- 
as Locke and Oppenheim were 
regarded as old inhabitants of the Céte d’Azur. 

On my way from Nice one day to have lunch 
with Phillips Oppenheim at Cagnes, where he 
lived at the Villa Deveron, I got into conversa- 
tion in the train with an American lady. She 
confessed that Oppenheim was her favourite 
author, She boasted of knowing him personally. 
So I asked if I might give him her regards. She 
looked a little embarrassed. ‘Well’, she said, 
“Mr. Oppenheim has been pointed out to me at 
Monte Carlo by people who do know him very 
well. He lives at Monte Carlo; so how is it, 
young man, that you, who say you’re lunching 
with him, happen to be travelling in the oppo- 
site direction? ’ 

When I arrived at Oppenheim’s villa, I told 
him of this encounter in the train. ‘Many 
people do think I live at Monte Carlo’, he said. 
“I’m so often over there that they keep a room 
for me at the Hotel de Paris, just in case I need 
to rest after a tiring day at the Casino’, 

From that remark of his, you may gather that 
Oppenheim was closely associated in real life 
with the background of so many of his stories. 
He fancied himself as a leader of*the cosmopoli- 
tan set, on intimate terms with the princelings, 
grand dukes, eastern potentates, and tycoons 
who infested that centre of gambling and gaiety. 
But he was loath to admit it; and when I asked 
him if he did not think that his friend W. J. 
Locke was a painstaking social lion, he said: 
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“Yes, isn’t he? I can’t think why, can you? I 
find living, just living—without parties and 
dances and functions of that sort—takes up all 
my time. I can truthfully say that I live right 
out of the social whirl that goes on down here 
during the season’, He turned to his wife: 
*Wouldn’t you say so, dear?’ 

His wife came of New England stock, and 
though she was devoted to her husband she 


E. Phillips Oppenheim (1866-1946) at Monte Carlo 


refused to let him get away with it every time. 
“I should say, Phillips’, she said, ‘that you 
live in the thick of the social whirl. You’ve just 
said yourself that you’re always at Monte Carlo. 
You’re dancing there tonight, tomorrow night, 
and the night after that’. 

After lunch, Oppenheim showed me an early 
edition, illustrated in colour, of W. J. Locke’s 
The Beloved Vagabond. On the fly-leaf, above 
the author’s signature, appeared the inscription: 
“To one vagabond from another’. That really 
made me laugh. Nobody could have been, less 
like a vagabond that Mr. Locke or Mr. Oppen- 
heim. Oppenheim lived in a most luxurious 
villa, never wandered anywhere except round 
the golf course, and worked harder than any 
author living. At the time I met him he had 
written ninety-sevén books, and he was to write 
about another eighty after that. Certainly not an 
idler: I would have called him a ‘captain of 
industry’ who by chance manufactured fiction 
instead of some other saleable commodity. 

He enjoyed the. reputation of being extrava- 
gant: and it is true that he did himself ex- 
tremely well. But I doubt if he ever made a bad 
bargain. Starting life as a leather merchant in 
Leicester had taught him the value of money. 
I learned this facet of his many-sided character 
as the result of a question I put to him. I had 
never understood why, outside every café on the 
Riviera, an oriental gentleman wearing a fez and 
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a billowing cloak had invited me to purchase a 
carpet. ‘ Yet I suppose some idiots buy them?’ 
I said to Oppenheim. 

“Idiots like myself’, he replied, grinning all 
over his red, jovial face, ‘I bought a carpet 
from one of those chaps not long ago. He 
wanted £18 for it. Jokingly, I offered him 18s.; 
and he took me at my word. It was quite a good — 
carpet, and in its native city it would probably 
have been worth about 15s. It’s 
wearing extremely well, by the 


way ’. 
Oppenheim took himself rather 
seriously. He was inclined to 


overestimate his own importance, 
but you no more objected to this 
than you would have objected to 
a small boy bragging of some 
childish achievement, I remem- 
ber exclaiming at the size of his 
library. It was filled with vellum- 
bound editions of the classics that 
somehow suggested hundreds of 
uncut pages. ‘Oh, I read serious 
books ’,-he said. ‘I enjoy them. 
I read Dickens, Oscar Wilde, 
Walter Pater, Edgar Wallace’. 

‘Edgar Wallace? ’ I said, ‘ but 
he’s not a serious writer’. 

‘No’, said Oppenheim, ‘I 
read him for relaxation. And to 
find out what he’s up to. I read 
all his books right through to the 
end, Can’t put them down till I 
have. His work is quite unlike 
my own: quite unlike. We work 
along different lines altogether ’. 

‘You’ve never thought of attempting to write 
a serious book? ’ I said to him. ‘Or a humorous 
one, perhaps? ’ 

He looked at me a qide sharply, I thought. 
Had I gone too far? Did he think that I was 
pulling his leg? Apparently not, because he 
smiled, and then said: ‘A recent critic professes 
to have discovered in my later work a tardily 
developed sense of humour which, he says, has 
toned down the earlier extravagance of a too 
exuberant imagination’. The smile faded, and he 
continued: ‘It may interest you to hear that I 
have an unfortunate habit of foreseeing certain 
events shortly before they take place—wars, 
general strikes, that sort of thing. So that by the 
time my book comes out, what I have written 
clashes with what has actually happened, and 
robs my work of its. originality. Several of my. 
novels have been spoiled in this way’. 

“You mean’, I said, ‘that you have only to 
write about a thing for it actually to happen?” 

‘Yes’, he said, ‘it has seemed like that more 
than once’. . 

One of the events Oppenheim did not foresee of 


was the invasion of France by the Germans in an 


1940. Even after the invasion he failed to take ow 

a realistic view of the situation. At that time the 
English colony was given a chance to evacuate — 
on two small colliers. Somerset Maugham 
on one of these dirty, ill-equipped little ; 
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- Germans ‘as such a menace that their author 
_ deserved to be shot. He was the sort of man- 
"who liked to be taken seriously; to be accepted” 
ae merely as a successful storyteller but as 


Beneaenne _ whose views — On matters of world 


‘Beypr s sFailise in the Sudan 
_Sir—As a life-long socialist I can’t be 
~ responsible for what Miss Daphne Slee calls 
‘Conservative attacks on Nasser as a crypto- 
Communist’. Today, under Gamal Abdel 
Nasser, Egypt is a fascist state just as Italy was 
a fascist state under. Mussolini. 
ce Having © been a fairly regular reader of 
European (a magazine sponsored, I believe, by 
Sir Oswald Mosley), I know something of Me 
: _ Desmond ‘Stewart's work, who Miss Slee urges 
e to read as a ‘corrective to all such extreme 
sure 


usations’” regarding Egypt. I’m 
Desmond Stewart would not disagree with me 
when I describe Egypt as a fascist state, Where 
~ uld- disagree would be in our attitude 
such a system, 
was in Egypt before the revolution, just 
revolution, and again when Mohammed 
was locked up in his house in Cairo. 
the fall of Neguib I’ve watched the revo- 
degenerate from something which, at 


dike the beginning of the revitalisa- 


‘up by 8 series of increasingly reck- 
ght well touch off a third 


4 to think that his books were regarded by the — 


tion into a system that must — 


be it’s too early to judge Bolshevism ’. 
as not thé remark of a completely 


npressed people who met him as being 
f to ich with reality. They were inclined to 
associate | him with the fantastic characters in his 


~ novels. _ Indeed, his reputation as an author of 


intriguing adventure stories brought him some 
strange callers. But Oppenheim was wise to 
thet > men who were anxious to sell him, at 
the ‘own price, some plot they had either heard 
of or were alleged to have taken an active part in. 
But their plots were never as good as the ones 
he . invented, so the interviews usually ended with 
a drink cand a small tip. Oppenheim told me: 
_£ The other day” two young men walked into 
this very room and asked me to help them recover 
Bulgaria for the Italians! Mussolini, ‘they in- 
formed me, had financed the scheme to within 
» £190 of the amount peeinierd 


nd and spiritually, under the degenerate 
regime of Farouk because of its very corruption 
and inefficiency. Although the peasant was 
ground down by landlordism and oppressed by 
officialdom, if he was shrewd enough he had a 
chance of living out his life in the traditions 


of his ancestors. He hasn’t that chance today. 


d 


This modern horror tears him off his land, 
shove S a rifle into his hands, and tries to make 
him | fight for something he doesn’t believe in. 


If Nasser had given the Egyptian peasant the. 


dignity. and_self-respect that Desmond Stewart 
speaks of, then the Egyptian peasant would have 
fought to defend Egypt during the Israeli in- 
vasion—but he didn’t: the Egyptian peasant 
behaved ji in exactly the same way as the peasants 
of Mussolini’s armies behaved in the second 
world war.—Yours, etc., 
Tages, Ww. 11 W. V. Harcourt 
Coming to Terms with the Arabs 
Sir,—Mr. MacDonald makes three points 
about my talk ‘Coming to Terms with the 
Arabs” (THe LisTENER, August 7), on which I 
think the difference between us is one of 


—— rather than substance, 


, Mr. MacDonald says I skated over the 
qu of President Nasser’s propaganda and 


and he was - 


improbane that Italy’ 's dictator cae leave 
me to complete such an ambitious schem 
declined to be mixed up in the affair, So” 
young adventurers went away—full of dis 
pointment, “I’m afraid ’. 


Oppenheim. At the end of a day I had spent © 
with him he drove me to the station to catch 


the train for Nice, where I was living. After a iy , 


thoughtful silence, he said: ‘Nice is said to be — 
one of the most wicked cities in the world— 
worse even than Naples. Do you find it so?’ 

I told him I did not. ‘I expect’, I said, ‘it’s 
just got a bad name, and it’s no worse than any 
other Continental city ’. 

“Ah yes’, said Oppenheim. He was obviously 
disappointed. Then, after another silence, he 
said, quietly: 
happen to hear of any really bad places in Nice 
—wicked night spots, you know the sort of 
thing—you might let me know. I’d be exceed- 
ingly grateful. Friends of mine are coming out 
from England to stay with me, and I’d like to 
be able to show them the eahis®. 

Poor Phillips Oppenheim! He had _, created 
scenes of crime and intrigue that had kept such 
ardent admirers of his as Lord Balfour and Sir 
James Barrie awake at night. He had taken the ~ 
lid off Monte Carlo for thousands, millions, of 
readers the world over. Yet now he was sad—_ 
because he was a little afraid that the French 
Riviera was not quite as ‘ Oppenheim’ as he had > 
always made it out to be—Home Service 
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its vitaperanee quality. Yes, I did. I wished to 
make the-point that it is the substance that tells 
rather than the vituperative embellishment; and 
that the substance was provided by the policies 
and actions of the Western Powers. The point 
is well illustrated by the radio propaganda 
launched at the Egyptians during the Suez war 
in 1956. The ‘ Voice of Britain’? in Cyprus, 
started by British psychological warriors (not 
the B.B.C.) set out to incite the Egyptian people 
to rise and destroy their President, Gamal 
Abdel Nasser, The language was as obscene and 
scurrilous as any that Colonel Nasser’s propa- — 
ganda has ever used. The effect was to 
consolidate Arab and Egyptian opinion behind 
Nasser even more strongly than before. The 
reason was that the substance made no appeal 
and- the vituperation was therefore worse than 
useless. 

Second, Arab-Israeli relations: I agree with 
Mr. MacDonald that settlement will be very 
difficult, and it will take a long time. My 
purpose was to reflect the view that the problem 
may be comparatively easier to deal with if, on 
the Arab side of the table, there are Arabs who 
do not any longer accuse one another of 
treachery; representing Arab Governments which 
are no longer under any compulsion by reason 


‘If by any chance you should ~ a 


I shall always remember the last time I saw eS 


peaee 


(sn 


the thi hey say! 
the thines they say! 
Hello! Where did you drop in from? ae 

_ [ve just got in from Malaya. I.C.I. has a lot of customers out there. — 
I’ve been giving them a hand with some of their problems. 


Does a company as big as I.C.I, really care about customers? problems — 


surely they’re content to make a sale and collect the cash? 
Not at all! We want only satisfied customers, and each of our manufacturing _ . | 
Divisions operates a Technical Service organisation, staffed by 
specialists, to be sure that our products give the — 7 
performance we claim and the customer expects. Many of the L.G.I. 
companies overseas provide a similar service of their own. | 
Can anyone get this service? 
Yes: and if any I.C.I. company abroad wants an expert from the U.K. 
to help solve some particularly knotty problem, we send one. 
Y ou surprise me. Operating a service like this at home and abroad must cost I.C.I. a. packet. 
Roughly one.and a half million pounds a year. But look at the results | By keeping 
the highest quality standards and backing our products with ‘oraciaiin 


this sort of Technical Service, we've built up not only ahuge 


ae pak, eid trade in the home market but export © 


3 g@ business worth over £76,000,000 a year. 
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ea and able to act in unde 
ea! NEE’, well take a realistic 


3 ‘start a war LPR Israel which 


ght turn or sity Sh inhss. iat way; 


ae east ? sieciia joins in with 
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pe record seater Gachiding Saxacly. I do 
think Israel will yield to such foolish 
aptings—which are mostly to be read in the 
ing press, whose editors ought to know 
better. Official indications from the Israeli 
authorities, so far as I have seen, lend no 
support to the idea. I believe, in other words, 
that both the Arabs and the Israelis do now 
want a settlement. So do other people. It is 
really only the extremist political parties in 
Israel, the lunatic Conservative diehards here, 
and to some extent in America, who still want 
to blow up Arab nationalism with bombs. 
_ Third, Mr. MacDonald refers to Arab accusa- 
tions that Britain is responsible for the existence 
of Israel. In my talk, I used ‘the Western 
Powers’ , not ‘Britain’, in this context. There 
was not space to aevelss the point and I wished 
to. try to avoid giving the impression Mr. 
MacDonald refers to. In my experience, Arabs 
believe that the British Government was pro- 
seid by forces they could not resist, against 
eir better judgement. Yet the formal responsi- 
bility of observing the clauses which safeguarded 
‘Arab: interests lay squarely on the British 
Government. It was perhaps the Anglo-French 
war against Egypt in 1956, which every Arab 
assumed was in collaboration with Israel, which 
-~Britain’ back into *the forefront of Arab 
hostility as regards Israel. —Yours, etc., 
o2 “i a er pet. ba eA TonrDes 


we iodue and Know-how 

~ Sir,—Professor Nowell-Smith does a great 

disservice by his cavalier attitude to an amateur 
st in science (THE LISTENER, August 28). 

1 to be a musician. I have found as 

nt and fascination in attempting 


i 


know a symphony, If the one has en- 
ay personality so has the other, I think 
) Fact, bit as’ good as Professor 


certainly—Aand pve brine the Wes- 


See aenel they think the Western — 


- round | _ two 


a pure scientific theory as in get- | 


| ones for taking an in-— 


. light? Professor Nowell-Smith 
st e2 d, have dropped the hint ee has he 


sts—perhaps the majority—with the 


work with the comic strip, 

Musical notation is an obstacle not unlike the 
calculus, I do not, however, despise certain of 
my scientific friends for taking a serious 
interest in music without being able to read it, 
even though I suspect that they are missing as 
much of my subject as I am of theirs, And I 
do not think they would thank me for suggest- 
ing that they should confine themselves to some 
“pre-Newtonian’” era in music which I might 
advise on the grounds of comprehensibility, Life 
is too short. They also want to know about 
Schénberg and electronic music, I want to know 
about intrinsic parity. Why should we, in either 
case, be told, like good little children, to run 
away i and play?—Yours, ete; 


London, N.16 James ILIFF 


‘A Nene to Resound for Ages’ 

Sir,—Miss Rosemond Tuve (THe LISTENER, 
August 28) analyses the criticism of Milton’s 
imagery in a manner which, if it avoids 
inaccuracy, will tend to promote misunderstand- 
ing. ‘Miss Tuve is liberal with her strictures 
upon nineteenth-century critics, and drives in 
her attacks on two different flanks. The critics 
suffered from ‘ militant secularism ’ and, while 
concentrating their interest on * Milton’s 
pictures: and characters’ left ‘a permanently 
serious total significance unread ’, 

Major ‘nineteenth-century criticism revolves 
separate poles—Coleridge and 
Matthew Arnold, (Miss Tuve apparently 
chooses, if not to ignore the distinction between 

‘ romantic’ and ‘Victorian’, at least to con- 
sider them as merely one phase of criticism. ) To 
describe Coleridge as a ‘ militant secularist ’—if 
only generically and not in the particular—is 
the equivalent of calling J, S. Mill a medievalist : 
and to ascribe to the first promulgator of the 


‘modern theory of imagery an interest merely in . 


the ‘purely descriptive qualities of Milton’s 

imagery’ seems somewhat unfair. Such a pas- 

sage from the 1818 series of lectures takes into 

account not only the intellectual content of the 
imagery, but the total significance of his work: 

: e reader of Milton must always be on his 

duty: he is surrounded with sense; it rises in 

I eee he Purpose... . An 


es) as. oe 4 


‘writers will Be grateful for a comparison ‘of their 


imagination mn to 
present. i 
called - 


his critical dotee does afford’ an approxi- 
mate correlative to the modern term. A sentence _ 


such as this, from the “ Mixed Essays’ of 1879: 


Milton’s power both of diction and rhythm is 
unsurpassable, and it is characterised. by being — 
always present—not depending on an access of 
emotion, but, like the grace of Raphael, working 
in its possessor as a constant gift of nature! 

seems to invalidate Miss Tuve’s charge that ‘ not 
the precision, nor the restraint, nor the 


suitability is the staple of nineteenth- ~century 


comment ’, 


If we are to categorise the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries as separate epochs in critical 


development, a considerable amount of special | a 


pleading must be admitted. Surely the only 
difference between Coleridge and Arnold on the 
one hand, and. Miss Tuve herself, is one of 
tolerance of Milton’s intolerance. Their approach | 


to the function of- images is, taking a total . 


view, similar: but, in the nineteenth century, 


a critic was expected, not only to approach, but 


to judge—content and function.—Yours, etc., 
Allestree C. J, Dixon 


The Chureh and Divorce | 
Sir,—In reply to Mr. D. V.- Williams—TuHE 
LISTENER, August 28—I did not in fact make 


‘the imputation that the lawyer thinks only of 


his fees’: taking ‘the lawyer’ here as genetic 
and meaning ‘all lawyers’. My imputation, if 
that is the word, was that some lawyers might 
tend to do so and only Mr. Williams himself 
can decide why he should have read my letter 
otherwise. 
When the 
offered ‘ free spectacles’ it was discovered in the 
rush that the nation was ‘ under accommodated ’” 
—in ophthalmological terms. There has, I 
understand, been an equivalent increase in 
divorce proceedings since legal aid was made 


available through the Law Society, and the . 


argument goes, no doubt, that the nation was 
previously ‘ under divorced ’. 

Or was it really? Considering the cruel 
damage to the tender growth of young minds 
inherent» in all divorce when children are in- 
volved, we ought, I feel, to be quite sure about 
this as a nation—however divided we may be 
on the religious and moral issues involved. 

Meanwhile, I for one would be more im- 
pressed by a lawyer’s arguments in favour of 
divorce if, like the priest, he had nothing to 
gain—‘ human nature’ and the hidden powers 
of rationalisation on the human mind being what 
they are-—Yours, etc., 


Horsham STEPHEN BLACK 


In Fernem Land... 

Sir.—Mr, D. C. Parker was certainly not 
alone in observing cuts in the Bayreuth 
‘Lohengrin’, not only in the final scene. One 
had always understood that these things did not 
happen in the Wagner holy-of-holies. Is it per- 
haps that the Wahnfried archives contain some 
form of sanction for pruning the earlier 
works?—Yours, etc., 


Manchester, 21 J. H. Exuior 


National Health Service first ; 


‘s 
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HE heroic generation which made war 

upon academic ‘sentimentality and 

rejected that kind of art criticism which 

leaves no stone unturned in its hunt for 
sermons, found in the work of Corot a perfect 
illustration of all its beliefs concerning 
‘literary painting ’. Corot was a paragon, 
and at the same time an awful warning. 
A paragon in that he came as near to 
perfection in the faithful and unpreten- 
tious transcription of nature as anyone 
ever has, and an awful warning in that 
he was corrupted by bad company and 
diverted from his true genius into the 
cultivation of a nasty skill for the pro- 
duction of pictorial candy floss. In his 
‘pure’ painting he was the spiritual 
master of Camille Pissarro, his poetic 
excursions had provided the confec- 
tioners of popular landscape—Arthur 
Meade, Arnesbury Brown, and even 
David Murray—with the kind of easy 
formulae that can produce an effect of 
sentiment without any real feeling or 
understanding of nature. The gross 
inequality of his work was to be blamed 
partly upon a public that demanded pre- 
digested idealism- and -partly on the 
innocent stupidity of the painter. He was 
a titan with the brains of a sheep. 

The critics of the mid-twentieth 
century, who have rather different axes 
to grind, no longer use the word 
‘literary’ as a term of abuse; they find 
fault with Corot’s nymphs and misty 
idylls not because they are poetical but 
because they are such very bad poetry. 
But the judgement of his work remains 
the same. He is still an aesthetic 
curiosity: a painter who learnt, as many 
painters do, to please a _ bourgeois 
clientéle, but—and this is the remarkable 
thing—who continued to the very end 
to paint masterpieces for his own 
enjoyment. 

The present exhibition at Dieppe 
contains works which illustrate both sides of 
the artist’s personality. It is in many ways a 
surprising and intriguing collection and of very 
great historical interest. The director of the 
gallery is to be congratulated on having brought 
it together; and, merely as a treat (with the not 
inconsiderable charms of Dieppe thrown in as 
a makeweight), it may fairly tempt the visitor 
through the byzantine arrangements of officials 
determined to add a spice of adventure to a 
journey which might otherwise seem too easy. 

One of the most remarkable exhibits in ihe 
Musée de Dieppe is not by Corot at all. It is 
a photograph of the artist by Dallemagne. Here 
the painter stands within an elaborate frame, 
mild, amiable, solidly buttoned and cravated, his 
face set in an expression of gentle, but invin- 
cible, obstinacy. One may interpret this look— 
it occurs in other photographs—as one pleases. 
Corot was famous for the benevolence of his 
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Corot in Dieppe 


By QUENTIN BELL 


character; but he had a great deal to put up 
with; there was not only the continual and 
malevolent hatred of the academicians, but also 
the perpetual war against himself; the conflict 
between the good and the bad Corot. At first 


A photograph of Corot taken in 1870 by Dallemagne: from the 
exhibition ‘ Corot. 1796-1875 ’ at the Musée de Dieppe 


sight, when one looks at the paintings which 
surround this gently aggressive shadow, it seems 
that the two personae were on excellent terms. 

Consider, for instance, the ‘Nymphe de la 
Seine’, a recumbent nude painted with all the 
complacent carnality of an Etty; it has faults 
enough to be sure, but it is not without an 
element of truth; it cannot be dismissed. Corot 
can in fact paint what appears to be a bad 
Corot but is in truth a rather good one. ‘Un 
Ruisseau: Environs de Beauvais’ is fluffy and 
fussy and silly, but the structure of the picture 
is so perfectly sound that the subsequent titiva- 
tions cannot wreck it. The same may be said 
of ‘Chemins sur les Monts Boisés’, a work the 
subject of which reminds one very much of 
Courbet and which, if Courbet had painted it, 
would have been harsh, violent, and strong. 
Corot, losing himself in a maze of nuances, has 
made it weak, but again it has a quality of 


genuine observation which saves it. There are, 
in fact, a great many marginal Corots in this 
exhibition; but there are also some that belong 
to the extremities of the painter’s talents, and 
here we do seem to be looking at the works of 
two quite different artists. ‘La Charette’, — 
a big Salon landscape, purchased by the 
Emperor of the French, presumably 
because he found it so reassuringly dull, 
is really quite shockingly bad. The fault 
here lies, not so much in the méaningless 
detail as in a complete lack of vigour, an 
inability to work to the scale of the 
canvas, a general emptiness and insin- 
cerity. Many visitors will have seen ‘ Un 
Champ de Blé dans le Morvan’ (it is 
from Lyons) which is the exact opposite 
of ‘La Charette’. The ‘ Maisons Cabas- 
sud 4 Ville d’Avray’ is, I think, less well 
known and perhaps even more beautiful, 
a deceptively simple study of distances 
in which nothing seems to have been 
falsified and nothing shirked. In this, as 
in so many of the great landscapes, one’ 
is amazed by the manner in which Corot 
maintains perfectly limpid colour while 
achieving the utmost subtlety of light 
and shade. 

His method of painting was deliberate 
and methodical; it began with a drawing 
which was fortified by a more or less 
monochromatic adumbration of the 
principal forms; this was defined and 
then coloured. The initial stages of this 
process can be seen in the unfinished 
“Danse des Nymphes’. The effect is 
illuminating, for this, which might have 
become another bad Corot, is, as it 
stands, good. An idealised scene is, very 
frequently, impressive in proportion to 
its imprecision, and Corot, working 
methodically from a general impression 
to a finished statement, might very 
understandably have been seduced by 
these compositions in their earlier stages.’ 
But the method was infinitely harmful 
in the case of the big easel pictures and ideal 
conceptions, in that it promised so much and 
left him at last with nothing to guide him but 
a vague sentiment. On the other hand, with 
nature or the memory of nature before him, or 
better still with a sitter who could be kept for 
permanent reference in the studio, the subject 
was there to remind and to admonish him at 
every stage, and then his orderly approach could 
yield astonishing results. Thus it is that his 
figure compositions, of which there are several 
examples at Dieppe, have a masterly assurance 
equal almost to that of Rembrandt. 

Sickert, attacking the cult of plein airism, 
once said that Corot ‘stuck pretty close to the 
studio’. He was the equal of the greatest 
masters when his subjects did likewise. — 


“The exhibition at the Musée de” Dieppe* will” 


‘remain open until the end of September ‘i 
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London’s Riverside. By Eric de Maré. 
Max Reinhardt. 30s. 


FoR EVERYONE INTERESTED in London and the 


Thames, that is for everyone interested in Eng- 


‘lish history, this book will be a treasure. The 
author knows his subject intimately and is fully 
qualified to write upon it from a technical as 
well as an aesthetic point of view; so that the 
artist no less than the historian, the lover of 
literature no less than the lover of topography, 
will be delighted by the method of presentation, 
the choice of information, and the objects of 
illustration. 

Mr. de Maré takes us through the history of 
the river and its city, starting with the period 


~ when the Romans built Londinium on two hills 


Which may still be seen despite the lessening 
gradients due to the accretions of time, St. 
Paul’s Cathedral perched on one, Leadenhall 
market on the summit of the other. According 
to Shakespeare, the Tower of London was ill 
erected by Julius Caesar. According to Mr. de 
Maré, it was well erected by William the Con- 
queror. Somehow London survived the Dark 
Ages, so called perhaps because no one was un- 
happy enough to record them, and by 731 had 
become what the Venerable Bede described as 
“the mart of many nations’, 

Medieval London was a city of churches, 
crowned by the 500 feet spire of St. Paul’s. 
Henry III started a menagerie at the Tower in 
order to accommodate his elephant and a white 
bear, while the poorer classes had to breed their 
private menageries of pigs, oxen, and cows in 
their squalid houses. Plagues decimated the 
population at iftervals, mostly caused by drink- 
ing impure water into which the sewers were 
discharged. But the Thames had already be- 
come London’s main thoroughfare; the Lord 
Mayor’s annual procession moved with dignity 
on the waters, while Old London Bridge, by 
reducing the volume of tidal water, caused the 
freezing of the river beyond and enabled the 
citizens to use it as a winter playground. 

In Tudor times the main alteration took place 
in London’s background. The green belt round 
the city, consisting of lands owned by monas- 
teries, disappeared with their dissolution and 
rich men began to build their suburban homes. 
During the Stuart period the watermen’s trade 
was affected by the increase of hackney coaches, 
the introduction of sedan chairs, and the fact 
that the wind on the water disturbed the wigs 
worn by the men. But Charles II kept the river 
gay with the new sport of yachting. 

Up to the middle of the eighteenth century 


_ the city magnates, who had a vested interest in 


: 
, 
,. 


_ the traffic passing over London Bridge, strongly 
_ opposed the building of any other bridge farther 
west; and the first to be constructed since the 
_ thirteenth century was Westminster bridge in 
1750, followed by Blackfriars bridge twenty 
years after. A timber bridge also appeared at 


9 sia in 1771, and on Whistler’s canvas a _ 
Tater. 


The Planning of Vauxhall and 
gardens in the eighteenth century 
led much to the amenities of the river, the 
competing with the scores 
eight-year-old lad named 


Mozart played some of his own compositions 
on the organ and harpsichord at the Ranelagh 
Rotunda. The nineteenth century brought steam- 
boats, embankments, more bridges, gas-lighting, 
the first tunnel, docks galore, and the tunes of 
Offenbach in Cremorne Gardens. 

Mr. de Maré rounds off his history of 
London’s great highway with a fascinating 
perambulation from Chelsea to the Tower, tell- 
ing us something. striking of every notable 
architectural feature on the way. But his is not 
a mere guide-book. A pleasant irony pervades 
his style, and sometimes his opinions are ex- 
pressed more directly, as when he speaks of the 
buildings opposite Millbank: ‘If this is civilisa- 
tion, let us return rapidly to the Dark Ages and 
try again ’; or of the Shell Petroleum offices now 
rising on the south bank: ‘It will be one more 
huge, depressing lump of cultural impotence 
beside the river’; or of the Adelphi nightmare 
which replaced the charming terrace by the 
brothers Adam: ‘It is thirteen storeys high and 
brutish’. The book closes with a résumé of the 
various projects of public bodies for improving 
the river banks, and a vision of a possible future 
which is more optimistic than the past seems 
to warrant. | : 


Amyntas.. By André Gide. 

Bodley Head. 21s. 

The first thing to be ‘said about this book is that 
it is lovely to look at and to handle. The binding 
is the colour of old parchment, the’ end-papers 
tawny; it is printed at the Curwen Press, which 
is to say that it is a model of lucidity and ele- 
gance, The drawings in brown ink by Mr. 
Villiers David are not in themselves very much, 
yet they lie so tactfully on the page that they 
soften the typographical severity, The edition 
is limited. 

The illustrator is the translator, and it soon 
becomes clear that not even the fastidious Gide 
could have wished his Amyntas—of which he 
said he ‘had never written anything more 
perfect ’"—to be in better hands. Gide’s prose 
is both supple and crystalline; to have transposed 


into English the sinuous romantic line which he 


tempered with classical gravitas must have 
demanded from Mr. David a passionate obedi- 
ence to all the subtle moods of the text, The 
translation is a work of piety, 

Gide complained, but without surprise, that 
these Algerian travel-notes had remained un- 
noticed. They must have seemed too simple, 
sometimes almost banal, to those who had been 
intoxicated by Les nourritures terrestres and 
the volumes which followed it, The simplicities 
of Amyntas mask the inner complexities that 
Gide spent his life unravelling; when we look 
back to this little book from our knowledge of the 
sage in his serene autumn we perceive how the 
knots began to be unloosened in the oases and 
the desert. No doubt Gide would not have 
become Gide without the ‘ deviations’ of Tunis 
and Touggourt, but neither would he have 
attained the Gidian disponibilité unless the 
desert had taught him the dispossession of the 
self, His youthfulness which remained to the 
end flicking across the old Mongolian face is 


charmingly evident, as it should in these 
pages: 
On that abandoned bed I breathed a long while 
afterwards the green and earthy smell the faun 
had left behind him; then, in the morning, waking 
at the break of dawn, I darted out into the 
delicious air. 
But Amyntas is also a book of austerities, where 
the desert transmits its purification of silence 
and emptiness. Deprivation became a school of 
minute observation: 
Often in the sand crystals, formed of gypsum, 
fragments of ‘spear-heads’ glitter like mica. 
On the road to Droh we found stones which, when 
broken, appeared transparent within and as if 
empty. 
A school for dying, also; here Gide began that 
long debate within himself which dissolved the 
fear until, at last, death was accepted as tran- 
quilly as a scud of rain against the windows of 
Cuverville. 


The Sovereign Flower. By G. Wilson 

Knight. Methuen. 30s. 

Not very long ago a Third Programme speaker 
acclaimed Wilson Knight as the leading Shake- 
spearean interpreter of our time. The claim 
rests on a series of books published over the past 
thirty years and now consolidated into a sextet 
which is completed by The Sovereign Flower. 
This includes a revision of the short patriotic 
book, mainly on the Histories, published during 
the war, other collected items, and some new 
material of which the chief is a seventy-page 
essay on ‘ All’s Well That Ends Well’. (In the 
testamentary directions in his preface, Professor 
Knight will have no compromise with short 
titles for the plays.) 

No one who has read his first major Shake- 
spearean work, The Wheel of Fire, is likely to 
dispute that Wilson Knight is one of the cloud- 
capped towers of the modern Shakespearean 
scene. Some add that the cloud has got a bit 
thick. These will flinch at an ‘ All’s Well’ essay 
(to offend by abbreviation for brevity’s sake) 
entitled ‘ The Third Eye’. They may find their 
fears confirmed when it works itself through 
much palaver about the arcane to the sort of 
question which might leave even Shakespeare 
himself temporarily speechless: ‘If Helena be, 
as she seems, a creature of bisexual and virgin 
integration, how can she marry?’ And when 
Professor Knight discovers, in the essay ‘ What’s 
in a Name’, that Mistress Quickly is ‘a name 
which assists our reading of the part as a brisk 
and energetic woman” perhaps he shows a nice 
imagination rather than an exact one. 

His mysticism is misty indeed, not so 
much from any lack of intuitive precision. It is 
the method of pursuing themes and images 
through the smoke and smother of the canon 
with a generous inclusiveness that finally dissi- 
pates them into a sort of portentous vagueness. 
A critic who can say ‘ Falstaff may be allowed 
to correspond to the tragic spirit of later plays’ 
will allow anything. But then Professor Knight 
does not put himself forward as a critic: 

Even those who sensitively follow my work 

are always anxious to call it ‘criticism’; but I 

would ask, can my treatment of the Phoenix in 
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12” LONG PLAYING 


a HIGH-FIDELITY 


: Brahms 
Symphony No.3 in F major, Op.90 
The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Karl Bohm 
ACL 14 


FAMOUS OVERTURES BY ROSSINI 
The thieving magpie 
and William Tell ; 
Semiramis and The silken ladder 
The Concertgebouw Orchestra 
conducted by Eduard van Beinum 
ACL 15 


Richard Strauss 
Till Eulenspiegels lustige 
Streiche ; Don Juan 
_ The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Clemens Krauss 
ACL 16 
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tax paid, complete in pictorial sleeve 
A DECCA PRODUCT 


- - Full lists from your dealer 


FOR HOLIDAYS ABROAD 


MARLBOROUGH’S 
SELF-TAUGHT PHRASE BOOKS 


MAKE LANGUAGES EASY 
They provide a wide range of 
Vocabularies and Phrases 
' arranged under subjects and by 
_ means of the ENGLISH PHONETIC 
PRONUNCIATION provided you 
are enabled to SPEAK the words 
you require and make YOUR- 
SELF READILY UNDERSTOOD. 
IDEAL FOR TOURISTS & TRAVELLERS 


Ge, Obtainable in 37 languages 
from 5]- each 


Write to the publishers for list E, post free 
on request : 

E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., LTD. 

13-16 BRITTON ST., LONDON, E.C.1 


“THE WEEK” 


_ the brilliant survey in 


The Observer every Sunday, 
that gives you a clear 
perspective on a whole 

week’s news in 


fifteen minutes easy reading. 


Let The Observer put 
the world in your hands 
on Sunday 


THE PROSPECTS — 
ARE PLEASING 


Miss Tracy’s latest Irish novel is as wicked and witty as The 
Straight and Narrow Path. Here we have a would-be patriot 
caught up in a plot to capture a picture from London. The 
exploit is daring: the results deplorably hilarious. 15s 


FROM MYCENAE TO HOMER 


T. B. L. Webster. ‘A scholarly and timely book that registers 


an epoch in linguistic and literary assessment.’ —sIR MORTIMER 
WHEELER, The Sunday Times. Illustrated, 30s 


THE SOVEREIGN FLOWER 


_G.Wilson Knight completes his Shakespearean investigations 
with this study of Shakespeare as the poet of Royalism. 30s 


THE PARTING OF THE WAY its 


Holmes Welch’s book on Lao Tzu and the Taoist move- 
ment, essential reading for anyone who wishes to understand 
China. 21s 


METHUEN 


cabinets! 


Imagine the pleasure of having this magnificent Hi-Fi equipment in its 
beautiful contemporary style furniture for your home... and experiencing an 


entirely new realism in sound reproduction. Yet the Emistructor Hi-Fi will save |. 


you money and give you all the extra fun and satisfaction of building it yourself— 
and being able to service and maintain it afterwards. Special instruction manuals 
guide you at each stage and teach you all about the equipment in simple terms as 
you build. No skill or experience is needed—only a few simple tools. : 

Emistructor equipment is made to the highest quality standards and is a 
product of E.M.I. Institutes Ltd.—part of a Company world famous for sound 
recording and reproducing equipment. 

There is a wide variety of equipment and cabinets at different price levels to 
suit individual tastes and requirements The range varies from a complete Hi-Fi 
installation with separate speaker enclosures to a simple all-in-one compact 
system for those with more modest requirements. All equipment is suitable for 
stereo or non-stereo reproduction of records. Full details and complete specifica- 
tions will be sent with our free Brochure. 


ww 


E M ' § T R U CT OR ix - 183, 43, Grove Park Road, London, W.4 


Associated with one of the World’s largest recording organisations comprising — 


‘SHIS MASTER’S VOICE’’+ CAPITOL > COLUMBIA * MGM etc. 
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‘ 


of Shoes 


The £ j . 
Christmas that 


Almost Wasn’t 
Ogden Nash 


A book to delight all Christmas 
lovers; young and old. Ogden © 
Nash’s first continuous story in 
his vivacious verse is made even 
more captivating by his daughter 
Linell’s 2-colour drawings. 10/6 


British — 


= 


Columbia 


Rides a Star — 
| Vera Kelsey 


A comprehensive yet lively por- 
trait of Canada’s most beautiful 
and fastest growing province. 
With 32 pages of photographs 


and sketch-maps. 330 pages. 30/- 


I’m Wearing 
My Ninth Pair 


Hans Gunther 


Light-hearted book, of a young 
German who realized his dream 
of world travel, and passion for 


-seeing the Olympic Games, 


covering 10,000 miles on foot. 


With 28 photographs. 18/- 
DENT: 
Gerald Bullett’s novel 


The Peacock - 


Brides 


The author’s last work, a richly ~ 
satisfying sequel to THE DAUGH- 
TERS OF MRS PEACOCK. “It seems 
to me to epitomize all Gerald’s 
mature philosophy in the ele- 
gantly urbane style of which he 
had made himself master— ~ 
besides being a delightful story.” 
—DANIEL GEORGE. 15/- 


His Father’s 


Son A Novel by 
Helga Frankland 


“It has something of the spirit of 
that admirable Lakeland poet 
Norman Nicholson. It shares his 
native hills and lakes, and it pre- 
sents the people living there in a 
perpetual struggle with a sparse 
environment.”— - 


RICHARD CHURCH, Country Life. 
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shrooming at of trumpets 


ld Ecce to eit the door. In 
volume there are still flashes of light- 


Th Bone. of Ship Strect. 
pe By: Madeline Kerr. — 
re and Kegan Paul. 23s. 
Ship Street’ consist of sixty-one 
Se amilies, predominantly Roman 
tholic and descended from Irish immigrants 
two generations earlier who live in some of 
we rst slum streets of Liverpool; they are 
ckless, violent, intermittently criminal, gamb- 
rs, combine early pre-marital sexual promi- 
scuity with great verbal and physical prudery, 
are ‘superstitious but not after childhood actively 
religious, unhygienic, dishonest and stupid. They 
_ represent the lowest and least integrated sub- 


ae 
. - Kerr, now senior lecturer in social science at 


_ Liverpool University, has done a remarkable job 
in getting into intimate rapport with so suspi- 
ylang and self-centred a community. 
_ Dr. Kerr’s object i in seeking this intimacy was 
to gain further confirmation for some hypotheses 
* she had developed in her earlier work in Jamaica 
on. the relationship between what she calls ‘ role 
; _ deprivation ’ and psychological immaturity. 
Role deprivation is caused ‘when an individual 
is prevented from playing certain roles which 
_ the culture decrees shall be played. Impairment 
- will result when a man is prevented from play- 
Sia! all the culturally required aspects of the role. 
- Uncertainty will occur when alternate roles are 


to play. aitoy of the ‘goles: Michanded of respons- 
_ ible English citizens; and their children when 
: See, to Rohrectech and Lowenfeld Mosaic 


eps candizaric and PE aedeenrity: 
Ship Street families are matrilocal and 
-centred 40 a degree not previously re- 


pects, ath aides. grand-children, The 
eee aaene than half are dockers or 


Cabra or at the birth of 


‘over in due course to 
r 5 Mums’ control most of 


: Bae fi 


ology, eed as a field of flaring — : 


section of English society; and Dr. Madeline. 


age which aay to be of equal value or 


a Aer ) > in a obs tae white society. ° 


| at marriage, but may well © 


ae 


c duce abortion are ee blameless in 


aaa 
Re 


Inge she Eepafanitial life of the adult 
males. They must surely play some Part in some 


organisations, even if only trade unions or sports 


groups, -and not all of them are completely 
unskilled. And in each family and each genera- 
tion quite a number of the children born into 
Ship § Street move out of its cosy dilapidation; 
one would have liked to have learned something 
of ae successes, as well as of the dregs 


fuse to rae her tacit assumption that 
the ‘Ship Streeters are normal people suffering 


from bad social conditions, are carried to rather 


extreme lengths. By any standards except their 
own, these people are bad citizens, problem cases, 
basically inferior. It would have been desirable 


if they had been measured *by something less 


esoteric than the two complex psychological tests, 


even. 1.Q. or school performances; physically, | 


one wonders how they compare with the crimi- 
nal types and their burgeoning ‘Mums’ de- 


scribed by Sheldon in Varieties of Delinquent 


Youth. Despite these omissions, Dr. Kerr is to 
be> congratulated on an enterprising piece of 
field-work, which adds a lot of new data to Eng- 


lish sociology; and above all on her courage in 


breaking the conspiracy of silence common to all 
recent British studies on deprivation and delin- 
quency, and stressing the element of Irish cul- 
ture in the mores of ihe inhabitants of a 


ee slum. 


Peking 1950. 1953 

By Peter Lum. Hale. 18s. 

Thelens March. By Simone de Beauvoir. 
Deutsch, W eidenfeld and Nicolson. 42s. 


These two books present two almost diametric- 


aly opposed views on the People’s Republic of 


almost, because Miss Lum recognises 


that ‘the: Present regime has brought economic 


stability and certain material benefits, while 
Madame de Beauvoir, in a foot-note here and 
there, as. prepared to admit that a few ‘ mistakes’ 
may have been made. Their views are inevitably 
different. Miss Lum spent many years in Peking 
before the war and returned to the British 
Embassy with her husband in 1950. She was 
tied to Peking, she saw nothing of the alleged 
improvements and she met none of her old 
Chinese friends. Madame de Beauvoir, on the 
other hand, was on a delegation. She went the 
“g | tour” familiar to all who have visited 
China _ since ‘liberation’: Peking, Nanking, 

ghai, Hangchow, Canton, and back to 


he hie saw is Srell-informed,;. long-winded 
and familiar. She did a lot of home-work and 
sketches in the historical background to changes 

: of the meeeency, the poeereent of 


‘ 


by the enthusiasm o: ‘their hosts, and cann t 


fail to be impressed by what they see. It is fu 
to underestimate the achievements of the Co 
munist administration, even if one wanted to, 


but whether one should believe everything one Bs 
is told is a rather different matter. It is here — ‘% 
that Miss Lum’s evidence is relevant. Madame ie. 


de Beauvoir is what she calls a ‘Peace duck’, 
ready to swallow anything, ready to put the best 


interpretation on everything, and maddening to 


Miss Lum. All the dogs in Peking have been 
killed. Madame de Beauvoir regards this as a 
worthy hygienic measure. Miss Lum suggests 


that it was done in order to prevent the dogs — 


barking when the secret police were about to 
pounce. Madame de Beauvoir accepts without 
question the story about the nuns starving 
orphan children. Miss Lum, who knew a good 
many missionaries, will have none of it. In 1952 
the campaign against bribery, tax-evasion and 
so on was inaugurated. ‘How right they are’, 
says Miss Lum, ‘and how hideously wrong 
when they come to carry out their admirable 
objectives . Madame de Beauvoir is more light- 
hearted: ‘Financiers were seen hopping out of 


windows on the Bund’, At any rate they seem. 


to agree on the facts, According to Madame 
de Beauvoir any foreigner could leave when his 
business was wound up. According to Miss 
Lum, who was in a better position to judge, they 
were often kept waiting for years. 


The facts about China are not easy to verify, 


but the passing of judgement on the regime is 
even more difficult. Madame de Beauvoir ob- 
serves that ‘no government can ever transform 
a backward country into a relatively advanced 
country without stepping on toes’. Miss Lum 
puts the case for the toes. Her brother-in-law 
was shot. 


A Survey of Social Conditions in England 
and Wales, as illustrated by statistics. 
By A. M. Carr-Saunders, D. Caradog 
Jones, and C. A. Moser. 


Oxford. 25s. 
Sir Alexander Carr-Saunders and Mr. Caradog 
Jones first published their Survey of the Struc- 
ture of England and Wales in 1927, and issued 
a revised edition of it ten years later. What now 
replaces it is virtually a new book: so greatly 
has the scope and amplitude of the available 
material changed. But the general idea behind 
the study is unchanged: it is that of presenting, 
in fairly narrow confines and without undue 
technicality, a summary of the most important 
statistics bearing on the conditions of contem- 
porary England and Wales—for to these the 
authors still for the most part limit themselves, 
though some figures have to be given for Great 
Britain, or for the United Kingdom as a whole, 
because there are no means of breaking them 
down. The coverage appears to be good so far 
as it goes; but whereas a great deal of attention 
is paid to problems of population and employ- 
ment, there is little about production and noth- 
ing at all about either trade or the balance of 
payments or money and banking. On the other 
hand, education and health are well covered, and 
so, on the whole, are the social services. In 
general the figures do not go beyond 1955, or 
at latest 1956, or further back than 1939; and 


iu 


_— 


the effect is competent, but rather inexcisnaee 
Pin The eos contains much less than Professor 
aa i) 


ad 


The Prospects are Pleasing. By Honor Tracy. Methuen. 15s. = 
Theresa’s Choice. By Rachel Cecil. Constable. 18s. 
The Way We Live Now. By. Warren Miller. Secker and Warburg. 18s. : ates 
The Bear Garden. By Michael Robson. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 13s. 6d. 


published a year or so ago and covering in part 
the same ground, But it is remarkable to dis- 


New Newel: 


ee re H. Cole’ s Poa Condition of (Brita 


authors deals” y 
of matter can choose different figures to ‘illu 
trate their POInE, - 


The Black Spider. By Jeremias Gotthelf. John Calder. 10s. 6d.- a | - 


The Jew’s Beech. By Annette Drop Hiilshoff. John Calder. 8s. od. ~ Saal 


Be ISS HONOR TRACY is one of 
; Me most amusing of contemporary - 


writers; she has the increasingly rare 


gift of making jokes that are immediately and_ 
unmistakably funny. Anyone who has read her 
_ previous books, especially Mind You, I’ve Said’ 


Nothing, which is a small masterpiece of malice, 
will look forward with sharp anticipation to her 
new novel, The Prospects are Pleasing, in the 


- hope of finding there the same combination of 
intelligence, wit, and observation which’ is evi- 


dent in most things she writes. 
- One regrets having to say that they are likely 


to be disappointed. Not that intelligence, wit, 
and observation are lacking in The Prospects ~ 
are Pleasing; Miss Tracy could not lose such . 
gifts if she tried, especially when they are exer- 
cised about a subject of which she is a master— 


the idiosyncrasies, hypocrisies, self-delusions and 
inflamed sensibilities which underlie and partly 
help to compose the charm of the Irish nation. 
But in this novel they fail to achieve their effect, 
because the story she has to tell, and the charac- 


ters it involves, have in some way failed to in- 


spire in -her the depth of imaginative sympathy 


- which is necessary if even the most frivolous tale ~ 


is to succeed, 
And yet, one would have Rosehe all ‘the 
necessary materials are present. The theft by 


Tommy O’Driscoll from a London _ picture 


gallery of a painting which the Irish claim, on 
dubious grounds, to be part of their national 
heritage is a theme splendidly adapted to Miss 


Tracy’s satiric gifts, especially in the opportuni- 


ties it offers for exploring the devious and be- 
wildering methods by which the Irish exploit 
such a situation. Miss Tracy does not miss these 


opportunities.: Her Tommy O’Driscoll, whose . 


peasant timidity and self-interest never quite 
surrender to the dreams of glory that breed in 
an overheated Celtic imagination, who sees him- 
self a hero but is nevertheless cunning enough 
to make glory immediately profitable, who can 
mever quite distinguish between dream and 


reality yet unerringly chooses whichever of them. 


conduces most to his advantage, is a charming 
manifestation of the Celtic temperament, and 
his relations with his fellow Irishmen, and theirs 


_ with each other, never fail to amuse, edify, and 


instruct. But unfortunately Miss Tracy has given 
him some English companions-in-arms in his 
adventures—a rich young English fldmeur of 
a Bertie Wooster type, a junior diplomat in the 
British Embassy in Dublin, rendered desperate 


with their appearance the story begins to creak 
at the joints, spontaneity of invention is lost, all 


seems laboured and artificial, as if Miss Tracy, 
_ to our astonishment, were trying to be funny. 


— 


Re 


Can it be that, for all her malice, she loves the 


Irish because they provoke and stimulate her . 


imagination and her fancy? The English do not. 
Yet one almost wishes that one could turn 
Miss Tracy’s sharp and malevolent eyes on the 


characters in Theresa’s Choice. Here there is 
‘neither wit nor fantasy, but a quiet, orderly, very. 


English procession of. events and characters. It 


is the story of a young English girl’s attempt to . 


choose between her three lovers: Colin Evans, 
a serious, earnest, and dependable young doctor 


who likes dancing; Ivor Branden, a dashing, 
immoral, and immensely attractive painter; and 
Edward Clare, who combines all the advantages~ 
and none of the disadvantages of being an art: 


critic of extremely refined sensibilities, of being 
the son of a peer, and of having the appearance 


‘of a. child—a sort of Prince Myshlain of Bur- 


lington House. One understands Theresa’s diffi- 


culties. Ivor Branden offers sex. Dr. Evans offers 


middle-class devotion and affection. All Edward 
Clare has to offer is wit, charm, wealth, an 


eccentric but exquisite appearance, delicate sensi- 


bilities, and an association with the peerage. 
Fortunately, he does offer them and so brings 
Theresa’s difficulties to an end, but in the mean- 
while we have had the advantage of following 
Theresa through a variety of those interconnect- 
ing little groups and circles which made up 
English polite society at the end of the ’twenties. 


We rise to the heights of a dinner party after 


the opera at Edward’s chic little Georgian house 
in Brompton Square; we sink to the depths of 
a stockbroker’s mock-Elizabethan cottage in 
Burnham Beeches, where the doctor has to de- 


' liver a child. Lady David Cecil knows these” 


circles well, and many will be delighted to follow 
her Theresa on this conducted social tour; for 
others her book will have the charm of a roman 


a clef, to which the keys are not very difficult 


to find; others again will enjoy the air of 
nostalgia with which Lady David writes of the 
vanished world of the ’twenties when it was still 
possible for a girl like Theresa, faced with so 
difficult a decision, to have such an interesting 
time in making up her mind. Theresa’s Choice 
is almost bound to be a success. 

Lionel Aldridge, in The Way We Live Now, 


has separated from his wife, and from his child 
to whom he is deeply attached, and leads a life 


of desolate abandonment in Greenwich Village. 
The Way We Live Now is the story of his 
attempt, and failure, to escape from the stony 
loneliness which appears to. be a permanent 


_ by his attempts to understand the Irish—and threat to all American heroes. He pursues two 


avenues of escape. First his friends, with whom 
he can enjoy the pleasures of nostalgia for 
vanished college days when they were all boys 
and girls together, of conversation, which is 


’ Mr. 


aways who still, after many years, remain recog- 


abundant and witty and extremely well reported, 
and, of course, of drink, There is also the 
avenue of sex, along which Lionel Aldridge © 
dallies with an Told college love who has become 
a perverted and voracious millionaires, a hand- 
some spinster with a maternal complex, and a 
hard-drinking religious maniac. His experiences 
with these ladies are violent, compulsive, and 
very different from anything we should normally 
call pleasurable. Nor are they in any way suc- 
cessful. The man-eating millionairess loves him _ 
but leaves him; he deserts the handsome ° 
spinster; the religious maniac thwarts him by 
succumbing .to a form of possession at the 
moment of his automatic preparations for bed. — 
Described in these terms, The Way We Live 
Now would appear to be either exceedingly un- 
pleasant or exceedingly silly. In fact, it is neither. 
Warren Miller is a good writer, and a 
serious one, with an interesting theme to develop. — 
He wants to describe the kind of loneliness — 
which afflicts a man who can only show his 
worth by the particular quality of his personal — 
life; he also wants to describe the kind of ~ 
conditions which make it almost inevitable that 
this personal life, like that of friends and 
acquaintances, should in fact be worthless. Both 
of these objects he achieves with a skill which 
provides us with amusement and instruction as — 
he displays his hero in his particular predica- 
ment; both the amusement and instruction derive 
very largely from his very sharp and vivid 
picture of the conditions and mores of life on 
the island of Manhattan, like life lived on a 
desert island of skyscrapers by a group of cast- 


nisably human and recognisably real in spite of 
the-bad habits they have picked up. If Mr. Miller 
could free himself from the strict literary con- | 
ventions which now dictate the treatment of sex 
in American novels, he might become a very 
good, instead of a good, writer. 

The Bear Garden is about national service in 
the Royal Air Force. Mr. Robson is not quite 
sure whether he is writing a work of documenta- * 
tion or a work of fiction. But the documentation 
is good and interesting, and Mr. Robson does 
not miss a point in describing the particular 
kind of aimless and irrational brutality that 
flourishes under these conditions. At the same — 
time his hero, Jake Hamilton, nicely combines a 
sense of responsibility and realism with his sen- 
sitiveness to the crudities to which he is exposed. _ 

The Black Spider and The few’s Beech, both — 
published” “originally in 1842, are both master- = 
pieces in the art of the novelle and are welcome — 
additions to John Calder’s excellent series of ") 
translations of Geass © ep Sel elie: 
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If you want a thing done well..: 


ae UNDATION STONES” my old grandfather used to say; ‘“‘are a 
great mistake”. They were, in his view, almost invariably laid by 
the wrong sort of people and usually in the wrong sort of places, 
Stonemasons, however, he approved of; in fact craftsmen of 
all kinds -“if you want a thing done well, don’t do it yourself, 
send for a craftsman” was another of his defiant sayings. This, 
however, did not prevent him practising a succession of crafts as 
gentlemanly hobbies, among them  glass-blowing (mostly 
wall-thermometers) and the carving of oriental temples, in ebony 
or ivory, for hanging gold watches in by the bedside. 
John Lethbridge the local stone-cutter was a favourite of 
his and he often offered John the money to set himself up as a 


monumental mason; an unlikely project since neither of them 
had a head for business. “Young Jack’ Lethbridge, the son, did 
eventually set up - as a roadwork contractor. But by that time 
there was a branch of Lloyds Bank in the village and it was the 
Bank that enabled him to get off to a good start. 

Lethbridge’s is a big firm now and employs people from 
miles around. The village has grown into a town, and the present 
Manager of the Bank was telling me that he has, well, perhaps I 
had better not reveal how many local businesses on his books, to 
say nothing of his brigade (he’s very T.A.) of private customers 
which I gather includes a platoon or two of the skilled men at 
Lethbridge’s. ' J. M. 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED jae} 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Prejudice 


TWO PROGRAMMES last week reminded us ‘that 
the care and treatment of the disabled is a 
matter not merely for the medical profession 
and for the welfare departments but for the 
whole of society. ‘Outlook’ (August 27) was an 
enlightening and moving investigation into the 
lives and struggles of the crippled. Much of it 


Two scenes from ‘ What Is It Like to be Crippled? ’ 
in the ‘ Outlook’ programme on August 27: above, 
at the Queen Elizabeth’s Training College, Leather- 
head, a girl showing Hywel Davies her typing 


“hands ’; right, a crippled child at the Challenger | 


Lodge Children’s Home, Edinburgh 


Fohn Cura 


was filmed at Queen Elizabeth’s Training Col- 
lege for the Disabled, at Leatherhead. Here the 
congenitally handicapped, and those who, 
through accident or illness, have lost the use of 
their limbs later in life, are given therapeutic 
and vocational training. In this remarkable place 
the age of miracles, which some people think is 
past, has begun again. Those who have not 
walked for twenty years walk here, with the aid 
of equipment which gets progressively simpler 
as the patient grows stronger. 

The whole aim of the college is to make its 
pupils as independent as possible. We saw one 
man propel his wheel chair to a car, climb in, 
pull the folding chair in beside him, and drive 
away. We visited the vocational courses, where 
girls without hands learn to type, men without 
hands learn carpentry. One. girl, asked if she 
liked the typewriting gadget attached to her 
wrist, said simply, ‘I hate it’. She then took it 
off and made up her face without artificial or 
human assistance. Another boy told us he used 
his feet as hands. But these artificial aids are 
essential for work, and work is essential if the 
handicapped are not to waste their lives. 

At this point the programme took a social 
turn. Some employers are still reluctant to take 
on the crippled. It is no use training people if 
no one gives them a break when they go back 
into the world. It must be heart-breaking to be 
turned down for a job which, with a very little 
extra consideration, you can do as. well as the 
unhandicapped, and probably better, because 


lepers. 


you have had to fight to learn it and have never 
been able to take your earning power for 
granted. 

Moreover, Leatherhead is only one college. 
Its principal gave the startling estimate that as 
many as 2,000,000 people in Britain are handi- 
capped in one way or another. We visited a club 
for the disabled in Edinburgh. One after another 
of its members had no job and no training. The 
old have their struggles, too. They do not expect 
work, but nor do they expect to be unable to 
go out shopping for eight years, like one woman 


confined to a wheel chair in an upstairs flat. 
To this woman, an ordinary flight of stairs was 
a prison wall. She had had no reply to her 
application for ground-floor accommodation. 

Perhaps the most touching part of the pro- 
gramme dealt with children. The first hesitant, 
smiling steps of the crippled child are at the 
same time like and unlike those of a normal 
child walking for the first time. ‘ Outlook’ 
ended, where it had begun, in the Challenger 
Lodge Children’s Home at Edinburgh, In the big 
dormitory the prayers were said, the lights went 
out; while along a somewhat 
grim and institutional corridor 
a child with a braced leg made 
its slow, triumphant way. I 
dislike seeing children on tele- 
vision, but perhaps, in the con- 
text of what had gone before, 
this lingering finale was in a 
good cause. 

Thursday’s ‘Lifeline’ was 
about leprosy, which has prob- 
ably aroused more fear and pre- 
judice than any other human 
affliction. The disease is virtu- 
ally unknown now in this 
country, but in Africa and 
India many still suffer from it, 
though since 1943 it has been 
curable. In the small state of 


Ghana alone there are 50,000 ‘Lifeline: 


The Battle against Leprosy’, on August 28: an African 
woman (left) suffering from leprosy, and (right) cured of the disease 


In this programme we saw a brief film sequence 
taken in an Indian leper home, and a few photo- 
graphs of lepers such as can be seen by the 
curious in the medical textbooks. But the most 
valuable part of the programme was a personal 
testimony by an Englishman who caught the 
disease in Calcutta in 1939. Though not infec- 
tious he believed himself doomed, so gave up his 
job and for seven years lived in hiding, feeling 
not like a sick man but like a criminal. Finally 
he came to England and was cured. Even the 
paralysis and mutilation which are the worst 
features of the disease can now be 
corrected surgically if treated in 
time. 

The moral of this programme 
was the same as that of ‘ Outlook’: 
that the most painful part of any 
disability, whether “physical or 
mental, is often the prejudice it 
arouses against the sufferer. We 
have most of us been guilty of such 
prewidice. By fighting it we can 
help the doctors and the Welfare 
State to do still more to bring back 
our fellow men into society. 

Social prejudices of a more 
trivial kind cropped up on August 
25. The second of Christopher 
Mayhew’s programmes on class 
was an improvement on the first, 
largely because of a seismographi- 
cally accurate account, by a 
miner’s son at New College, 
: Oxford, of the difficulties of trying 
to bridge two worlds. He would never have 
dreamed of not introducing his ‘ home-town’ 
girl friend to the Etonians and Wykehamists. 
His talk, a sustained and human piece of think- 
ing, was in sharp contrast to the wincing and 
shoddy little catch-phrases of some of the other 
speakers. People who will not invite their ‘ nice’ 
friends home because children play hopscotch 
outside their front gate deserve their isolation. 

‘ Tonight’ visited Edinburgh last Friday. We 
had a glimpse of Princes Street and the tall 
houses of the Old Town, but on the whole this 
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programme is always more interested 
in people: 100,000 of them will be 
spending £3,000,000 during the three 
weeks of the Festival. One could rely 
on Mr. Michelmore to deliver these 
statistics with relish and then, un- 
deterred, to select for interview two 
French girls who had hitch-hiked with 
no money at all. Unfortunately, I lost 
track of this, being preoccupied with a 
temporary visual black-out (odd how 
one somehow can’t just concentrate on 
the sound), but I enjoyed meeting Pro- 
fessor Talbot Rice, whose exhibition of 
Byzantine Art is one of the hits of the 
Festival. He told us how when he first 
approached the Russians for loans they 
said no, so he wrote again till they said 
yes. (If only diplomatists had as much 
persistence as scholars!) B.B.C. cameras 
will be visiting this exhibition on 
September 10. 
K. W. GRANSDEN 


DRAMA 
Forty Years Back 


THE SUNDAY-NIGHT PLAY, ‘ Nothing 
but the Truth’, by James Montgomery, 
is a light comedy which did well in 1918 
and 1919 when almost all starters were 
long-runners. Televised from the stage 
at the Whitehall Theatre, it had no 
qualities demanding  studio-television 
and some which obviously pleased its 
theatre-audience, whose fancy in fun 
was easily tickled. To any who are in 
despair about the March of Progress it 
could come as a reassurance. Elemen- 
tary comicalities can still, and for a 
long time may, fill certain houses. But 
surely we contrive sharper, neater dia- 
logue than the flat, facetious stuff 
which Brian Rix and his team assidu- 
ously propelled at us? Is it excessive 
optimism to believe that the craft of 
* cracking’ has grown up? 

For students of the history of humour there 
were some interesting lessons, Manners, outside 
the music-hall, were stricter in 1918: Mr. 
Montgomery, in his tale of a man who took a 
huge bet that he would not tell even the whitest 
of lies for twenty-four hours, did not include a 
single even pale ‘blue’ line, Parsons had to be 
comic noodles and were laughable at sight. 
Young ladies still sang (out of tune) at the 
drawing-room piano, and that was laughable: 
young women on the stage were vulgar little 
go-getters and that was droll, too, The last cur- 
tain fell on the line with the title in it, a pleasant 
custom which might be revived, Dora Bryan 
and Moyra Fraser, as the actresses, were agree- 
ably wafted in as period ‘bits of fluff’, 

The long-lost soldier or prisoner who turns 
up again after many years is such an old friend 
of the playwright in need that one does by now 
dread his knock at the door, But it would be 
unfair to overlook the moving quality of Leo 
Lehman’s * Thirty Pieces of Silver’ because he 
has used the old return ticket to reach his play’s 
destination, His real theme was the conscience 
of an ex-German Jewish woman who could 
claim precious financial compensation from 
Germany for the Nazis’ ruin of her vanished 
(but -restored) husband’s career and for their 

_ joint sufferings, To her, all German money was 


THE LISTENER 


Leonard Sachs as Mr. Hammeker and Joan Miller as Mrs. Weiss in 


_* Thirty Pieces of Silver’ on August 26 


Scene from ‘A Young Affair’ on August 30, with Jeremy Spenser (left) 
as Joe Ansten, Martin Miller as Herby Harris, and Perlita Neilson as 
Mary Teck 


tainted beyond endurance and only some drastic 
persuasion of events could convince her that her 
scruples were excessive. If she did not owe a 
debt to herself for the drab drudgery she had 
undergone, she had a son and his prospective 
wife who deserved an assisted start in life, 

Joan Miller was well suited as the woman 
afflicted with perplexity in the ethical issue. She 
has rare poignance at her command and is not 
afraid to use her emotional powers. Jewish parts 
demand a more liberal exhibition of feeling than 
is usual in our time of muted and restrained 
performance for the screen and the change can 
be welcome. Arnold Marle made the role of a 
Jewish lawyer vividly attractive, while Gerard 
Heinz and Leonard Sachs, as the woman’s 
returned husband and faithful friend, filled in 
the racial picture to good effect. 

But Jewish exuberance, especially when it is 
overflowing with goodwill and good works, can 
be excessive. In Allan Prior’s ‘A Young Affair’ 
(August 30) Martin Miller was the affable and 
benign protector of a poor widow and also of 
a hasty young spiv to whom he gave more 
chances than one. The milk of human kindness 
is all very well, but here it was churned both 
by author and actor into butter and then 
spread on a piece of cake. The young man in 
the story had had a bad start in life, but so 


355 


do a lot of people who manage to make 

‘ their way without sponging and thiev- 
ing, and I could not help suspecting 
that Mr. Prior’s Joe Ansten was not 
going to be redeemed by people sob- 
bing on his neck: a kick lower down 
might perhaps have been a sounder 
therapy. 

However, the shaping by the author 
and production by Barbara Burnham 
had television qualities, We moved 
round a seaside town and especially its 
Fun Fair with appropriate glitter and 
clatter, The length was,suitable and the 
pace sufficient, Jeremy Spenser con- 
cealed with his charm the odious be- 
haviour of a youngster who kept the 
worst possible company, loafed, showed 
off, and callously robbed those who be- 
friended him, Perlita Neilson had to 
dote on this specimen and managed fo 
convince us of her faith: that she had 
picked a remediable ruffian seemed un- 
likely to me,-but then I have become 
tired of the modern sentimentality 
which excuses every young criminal 
with, the word ‘maladjusted’ and 
believes that there are no limits to 
curing by kindness, 

One who would have stood no non- 
sense from Joe Ansten is the bowler- 
hatted Charlesworth with his taste for 
beer and beef and a sharp way with the 
sharpers, Wensley Pithey, brusque and 
burly, gives weekly flavour and sub- 
stance to Berkely Mather’s ‘ Charles- 
worth at Large’ series, one of the better 
examples of cop-and-crime half-hours. 
Television Music-Hall is frequently 
given critical slaps: last Saturday’s 
version deserved a kindlier hand. Tessie 
O’Shea threw her weight endearingly 
and Max Miller rolled his eyes, so 
eloquent of music-hall mischief. 

Ivor BROWN 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Cool Radio’s Limits 


THE DUOLOGUE ‘Dog Accident’ by Mr. J. A. 
Saunders revealed some of the limitations in a 
production method which has been recently 
enjoying a vogue. The method, which I like to 
call ‘cool radio’, achieves its greatest effect 
when. natural or near-natural dialogue is under- 
played against a realist background. Tension is 
created by avoiding overtly dramatic speech and 
by giving full weight to small sounds. In 
Holland I once heard a production by M. Emile 
Kellenaars of the A.V.R.O. studio which I still 
consider as the model for this particular pro- 
duction method. He produced a play about two 
men in a hospital ward who argued with each 
other because one of them had a window with 
a view and the other had not. When the window 
man dies the other discovers that the window 
faces a wall. 

The piece was made terribly real; one heard 
the stertorous breathing of the sick men, the 
sweep of sheets, the flare of a match. Two weeks 
ago in ‘Basement Lullaby’, a short story by 
Mr. Samuel Selvon adapted by Miss Peggy 
Wells, the same method made me aware of the 


ennui in a West Indian’s heart when he stares | at 
West London wallpapers. 
- Stewart’s ‘Lift From a Stranger ’, 
‘one of three playlets done on the morning of 
August 26, tension was created in much the 
“same way, "A girl is picked up late at night on a 


a 


. * But— 


In Miss Mary 


country road by a man who.talks obsessively of a 
murder. The piece ended banally with the revela- 
tion that the driver is the murder case detective 
and that he merely wishes to frighten the girl 
into not taking lifts from strangers. But the 


sensation of being in the car was powerfully 


evoked. 

To compare “Dez Accident’ with ‘ Lift from 
a Stranger’ would not be fair to the dramatic 
intentions of either Mr, Saunders or Miss 
Stewart. Mr. Saunders essayed a Beckett dialectic 
under cover of a dialogue: Miss Stewart was 
being more straightforward and was intending 
a short story in dramatic form. Unfortunately 


_ Mr. Saunders’ piece was drawn into comparison 


by Mr. Donald McWhinnie’s method of produc- 


tion. It began with the screech of brakes and 
the howl of the dying dog and thus encouraged 
‘the idea that the dialogue was intended to be 
realistic. As the two men talked about the death 


of more than the dog it became clear that the 
realist introduction was intended to be symbolic. 


The naturalness of the conversation. was itself 


made into a symbolic exchange and the result 
was ~ disastrous. Words like ‘ What?” and 
” became enormous and over-significant. 
The slowness of the speech exchanges eventually 
produced slow-motion sentences like: ‘Come... 
Ono he .*. ..dog’s : .« dead’) Therattempt to 
create cool radio was killed stone cold and the 
failure of the piece suggests that there are Jimits 


to the artifice of natural dialogue leading to 
_dramatic involvement. If dialogue is slowed up 


too much, the deeper significance is lost while 
the listener waits impatiently for the next word. 
_~ There were three new radio plays last week. 
Miss Caryl Brahms applied her great taste for 
fantasy in ‘ Nymphs and Shepherds Go Away!’ 
This told the story of the impact of a music 
festival on a sleepy and rain-sodden East Anglian 
fishing village. Though the festival is opposed by 


.the village’s resident composer and ignored 


by the rustic fishermen who are more occupied 
with an ancient feud, it is finally successful. The 


- composer relents and a love affair ends the feud. 
Though I enjoyed the satirical downpours of 
rain I felt, however, that I had heard many of 


the characters before. It is not Miss Brahms’ 
fault that Miss Joyce Grenfell has turned jolly 
hearty schoolmistresses and ‘county’ women 
into clichés. 

Miss Lydia Ragosin’s ‘The Man in DNiy 
Shoes’ had something more novel about it. 
Seeking to define the nature of courage, she 
faces Arthur Shore, v.c., played most delicately 
by Mr. Hugh Cross, with the emergency of 
saving a small boy from drowning. He fails, 
leaves his wife and visits his father, his old army 
chum and the wife of his old commanding 
officer, trying to reconcile valour in Normanéy 


- with failure on a canal bank. The realisation that 


courage is a constant forces him homeward, 
where he absolves his fear of being a coward 
by confessing his failure to the drowned boy’s 
mother. This was an interesting study of the 
geography of valour. But I felt in spite of sterling 
work from the cast that all the characters except 
Arthur Shore existed only as counters in a 
debate. : 

- Mr. Jeffrey Segal’s ‘High Gloss’ was a 
delightful but hard-hitting - commentary on 
modern advertising methods. A furniture polish 
called Whizzo is boosted while production of it 
is cut down to help a financier with his tax 
fiddle. Village store owners Tom and Ellie 
Cooper (Edgar Wreford and Helena Hughes) 
are persuaded by cynical ad-man Terry Harkness 
(Colin Gordon) into making the polish in a lean- 


which was. 


tising. Mr. Segal’s reminder that we are paying 
a i for labels and advertising is timely. 
IAN RODGER 


THE SPOKEN WORD. 


A New Poet and a Dead Dog 


Ir IS NOT OFTEN that one is so excited by the 
work of a new poet as I was on Wednesday 
evening by Michael Atkinson’s reading in the 
Third of the published and unpublished work 
of Ted Hughes, a young Yorkshireman whose 
first book, The Hawk in the Rain, appeared last 
year. The landscape of these poems, which have 
a reality and directness that have been long 
absent from English poetry, is the Pennine 
moorland. Hughes writes of animals, fish, birds, 


and characters rooted in a traditional way of life. 


His feeling for animals has an almost religious 
intensity. 

In this quality his work challenges comparison 
with D. H. Lawrence’s Birds, Beasts and 
Flowers, but it is completely free of the neuro- 
tic compulsion behind many of Lawrence’s 
poems, It is not .the ‘faint coition yell of 
the tortoise, crucified into sex’, or the rather 
nasty poem on the turkey cock, where Lawrence 
seems to have been inspired largely by a sort 
of gloating repulsion, that suggests the com- 
parison. Such a poem as ‘ Pike’ seemed to. me 


technically better than Lawrence’s careless hit-- 


or-miss way of writing. As with the other poems 
read on August 27, ‘Crow Hill’, ‘Dick 
Straightup’, and ‘The Retired Colonel’, there 
was an entire absence of the egocentricity which 


is the bane of much modern poetry. The work 


of Ted Hughes is so refreshing because he strikes 
one as a poet who has broken out of the prison 
house of the self-enclosed mind and exasperated 
nerves engendered by city life, and writes of 
the landscape of Yorkshire and of what is basic 
and enduring in man and beast. 

Sir Donald Wolfit’s reading of an abridge- 
ment of Book Two, Part Eight (‘ Guido ’), from 
Browning’s ‘The Ring and the Book’ left no 
doubt for me that this is the greatest English 
poem of the nineteenth century. It was read on 
Sunday evening in the Third by perhaps our 
greatest actor in the grand tradition. To the 
speaking of dramatic- blank verse Sir Donald 
brings a. full-bloodedness, a subtlety, and a 
savouring of the words themselves that takes 


one back to the Elizabethans and Hamlet’s 


instructions to the players at Elsinore. “Such 
reading as we had on Sunday was the fruit of a 
lifetime’s devotion as an actor to the Elizabethan 
dramatists. 

Altogether, this serial reading of ‘The Ring 
and the Book’, though admittedly it makes 
heavy demands on the attention of the listener— 
and what great poetry does not?—is one of the 
Third Programme’s finest achievements. It has 
illustrated the very high standard reached by 
the spoken word in Britain today. 

The revival on Sunday and Monday evenings 
of Douglas Cleverdon’s production of Laurence 
Kitchin’s ‘The Trial of Lord Byron’, first 
broadcast ten years ago, Was from the great days 
of the Third, when the B.B.C, first gave signs 
of realising that there was, after all, an educated 
audience to be catered for, however small, In 
this programme his lordship did not speak in 
his own defence and made no sound throughout 
the trial, except for a long, irresistibly ironical 
laugh when the Greek witness, who had testified 
to his greatness as a soldier, asked in wonder- 
ment ‘Is: Lord Byron a writer too?’ This was 
a brilliant stroke and summed up Byron’s whole 


to sy “They lose eee village rade but a very 

well until the advertising agency drops the pro- 
duct altogether, Ellie saves the day, however, 
by deciding to sell their home-made Whizzo at 
94d. a tin—without labels and without adver- 


his intolerable wife. 


was that he was unfit for o \r z 
those appearing against - 
Les “Fiedehe gave a 
splendid performance as Leigh Hunt, with his 
stammer, | 

The most amusing cantdbetiant to Friday’s 
‘These Foolish Things’, which are enjoyable 
for the wide variety of their voices, was Robert 
Helpmann’s story of how he began his career 


in Australia dancing with a python (surely he 


should have said ‘ pythoness’?) from whom, he 
said, he got far more co-operation than from 
many of his (human) female partners since. John 
Betjeman was his usual charmingly Victorian 


self with his memoriés of travelling down to 


Kentish Town in a yellow horse-drawn tram 

with basketwork seats—which he said had always 

seemed to him by far the nicest way to travel. 
PHILIP HENDERSON , - 


MUSIC : 
-* One, Great-heart’ 


THIS IS NOT THE TIME or the place for an 
assessment of Vaughan Williams’ achievement 
as a composer, but as a man his passing, merci- 
fully swift and painless, must evoke a word of 
affectionate salutation and farewell. For he was 
that rare phenomenon, a great man who was 
not only respected and admired, but greatly 
loved by those who knew nothing of him beyond 
what he put into his music. Many years ago 
Fox Strangways, coming away from the first 
performance of a work by ‘ V.W.’—the Pastoral 
Symphony, I think—was vexed by something in 
the music. But suddenly the irritation melted 
away, and ‘Foxy’, with that disarming smile 
of his, the symbol of an integrity as great as 
V.W.’s own, turned to say: ‘ But one just can’t 
help Joving the man!” So it is that musicians 
and music-lovers feel a sense of personal loss. 
The wonder of him was that to the very end 
of his long life he continued to explore new 
forms and textures. He would truly have said 
with Solon, ‘ yypdaocxo, Sdel rodda dwWackbpevos, 
which may be freely rendered ‘ the older I grow, 
the more I learn’—an aphorism to which few 
of us can truthfully lay claim. 

The occasion was aptly marked ee) a special 
performance at the Albert Hall, broadcast in the 
Home Service, of the Tallis Fantasia by the 
Hallé Orchestra under Sir John Barbirolli, and 
by the relay of two movements from ‘Job’ from 
a recording made by the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra under the direction of Sir Adrian 
Boult, whose association and special sympathy 
with Vaughan Williams’ music dates from the 
early days of the ‘London’ Symphony. 

On Monday evening the Hallé Orchestra 
commemorated another event, its own centenary, 
by reproducing the first concert conducted by 
Mr. Charles Hallé in January 1858. It was an 
admirable programme nicely balanced between 
the accepted masters, Beethoven and Weber, and 
living composers, Berlioz, Verdi, and Rossini. 
Did I hear some lordly sniffs in the Promenade 
when the selection from ‘ II Trovatore’ began? 
Well, after all, it was as much a novelty at 
Hallé’s ‘Grand Orchestral Concert’ as, say, the 


Interludes from ‘Peter Grimes’ would be at 


a ‘prom’ today. 

Meanwhile the Edinburgh Festival has got 
under way. The actual process of drawing 
anchor always seems to present difficulties to 
the programme builders. This year a programme 
of Beethoven—the ‘ Consecration of the House’ 
overture and the Symphonies in F (Pastoral) 
and C*minor—played by the Philharmonia Or- 
chestra under the direction of. Klemperer ought 
to have made a noble beginning, if not a par- 
ticularly enterprising one. But, in the event, — 
neither orchestra nor iremprees pre to be 


ransition ueronn ES scherzo 


mate aiken 


< Genesis’, 


written during 


ata in Beizenstein’ Ss career 
iche cane we choose to 


ehatttone mid stimulus of an 
earlier work written on the same subject; and the 
recognition implied in the invitation of the 
ree Choirs Festival to contribute a work to 
- Hereford assembly must have filled him with 
‘Pride and satisfaction in respect of the place he 
cee. in the musical life of his adopted 
country. 
as Its immediate precursors, that is to say works 
_ written during the year prior to the oratorio, 
consist of ‘ Fantasia concertante’ for violin and 
_ piano (1956) and the Piano Trio in one move- 
ment (1957). They are so closely related—in fact 
1 they explore the same emotional and intellectual 
territory—and in time so conveniently near to 
the oratorio that if stylistic precedents are 
_ sought for the music of ‘ Genesis’ they must be 
- looked for in these two in the first instance, 

The immediately apparent quality common to 
, Goch, instrumental works in their concentration 
_ of thought. This is evident from their identical, 
F single-moyement organisation of design, a new 
_ departure. One notes, too, Reizenstein’s increas- 
_ ing interest in the. principle of perpetual varia- 
_ tion as a means of creating coherence. His music 
becomes more ‘symphonic’: the contrapuntal 
element, which has hitherto been its primary 
‘source “of life, becomes more flexible, more 
accommodating—the supremacy of horizontal 
perspective no longer excludes an obligation 
towards the claims of vertical values. The 
thematic content itself is dominated by one 
=e ‘musical thought (perhaps implied rather 

than expressed), the thematic ‘archetype’, so to 
Emeesk, of the music, which begets its own off- 
-in the form of subordinate themes, second 
€ Vaubjects, episodic motives, etc. * 

In the ‘Fantasia concertante’ the musical 
ught of the introductory opening contains 
rious papeions which are materialized in 
more lively main section of the work: but 
‘the whole the treatment is relatively free, 
ying great variety in the combination of 
fragments and thematic variants. The 
on of the title is fully borne out both by 
assionate mood of the music, and— 
; relevant to the present inquiry 
arrangement of thematic 
seemingly arbitrary succes- 
sa precarious balance 
structural unity and the 
2s thematic content, 
the music is much more 
m medias res at the open- 


"was ote too pre: 
“merry- — 


e spirit of life was ac 
‘bones. The Fifth went 
two ragged passages in the ~ 


ce’ Klemper rer gave excellent 
Haydn’s > § Clock’ Symphony 
‘ Fourth in E flat. But even so 
srformance cannot persuade me that 
ering mastodon of a symphony does 
e tc join its mammal relatives in 
Of the morning concerts broadcast 
masons’ Hall I heard the one at which 
of the Berlin Philharmonic Octet 
hubert’s Octet with great technical 
ut with little feeling for the light- 
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* 
= 


is Home Service 
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ing: we fhear the seminal, yet very resolute, 
_ principal subject, and as the music progresses all 
the thematic-motivic implications are succes- 
sively ‘unfolded i in the form of subsidiary themes, 
episodes, and other significant motives. Of 
course in most cases the hint is no more than a 
turn in the melodic contour: but they are fairly 
easily identified by their most characteristic 
features displayed to their greatest advantage. 
Its closely knit contrapuntal texture accommo- 
dates a jess dissonant, more ‘romantic’ har- 
monic scheme than any of Reizenstein’s recent 
works: the music progresses with great delibera- 
tion, often recalling the serenity of his Piano 
Quintet. The character of the ideas, and 
especially their harmonic treatment in creating 
continuity and tension by chromatic sequences 
which have been hitherto absent from Reizen- 
stein’s generally cool and undemonstrative 
music, invite comparison with the methods of 
Brahms or Reger. The total impression is a 
strictly ordered musical microcosm in which the 
structural discipline of the whole is successfully 
equalized by the virtual independence of its 
subordinate ideas. _ 

Confronting these works with ‘ Genesis’ on 
the musical level, one becomes immediately 
aware of expansiveness and relaxation. The 
words exerted a stimulus on his musical imagina- 
tion: y ith their conceptual references they also 
supported the symbolism of the music. The vocal 
-idiom shows a spacious but controlled flow of 
rhythmically well-articulated melodic lines: in 
addition the choral fugue themes Possess a con- 
spicuous dignity and breadth of inspiration. If 


the vocal writing reveals certain limitations, they. 


are due, paradoxically, to Reizenstein’s readiness 
to adopt new elements in his already well defined 
personal style. By comparison ‘ Voices of Night ’ 
achieves more. flexibility by adhering to basically 
diatonic vocal writing; in the oratorio chromatic 
refinements are admitted at the expense of a firm 
conta of vocal parts and plasticity of melodic 
ine Ai. 

The symphonic texture of the work owes 
much to its two instrumental predecessors. There 
‘is the same thematic-motivic integration; and 
the music is pervaded by an archetypal basic 
idea. In this case it is more of a melodic model 
than en motivic unit: the shape of the 
main ical sentences possesses kindred turns. 

Within the single sections the music shows a 
high degree of contrapuntal integration: a 
beautiful example of this treatment is seen in the 
soprano aria, O Day most calm (No. 4). A 
further pubport of the symphonic organisation 
derives | the subtle intersectional cross- 
refere s instituted by motivic fragments. 

1 idiom shows a_ surprising 
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“The ies performance of Reizenstein’s oratorio will be broadcast at 7.30 Pm. on Wednesday, September 10, in the 
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Pilarczyk’s remarkable performance in Schén- 
berg’s ‘ Erwartung ” and record my delight at — 
of Lehmann, 
Schumann and Richard Mayr in that famous, 


hearing again the voices 
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decrease in that taut resoluteness which charac- 
terises most of Reizenstein’s music. There is 
considerably greater, attention to harmonic 
colour; the most telling effects are achieved by 
contrasting a passage of relatively simple har- 
monic basis with blocks of dissonant chordal 
aggregates, e.g. 

I conclude with a brief guide to the oratorio 
based largely on a communication by the com- 
poser. The text is arranged by Christopher 
~Hassall, from selected passages from the Bible 
and one or two English poems, or passages from 
poems, conveying images appropriate to the 
subject—including one specially written for 
“ Genesis’ by Hassall himself, in which he ex- 
presses his ultimate belief in man. 

The work opens with a _ short dirgecline 

rchestral introduction, The first few choral 
etrics are mostly in unison, but this treatment 
is abandoned with the words, And God made 
two great lights. The next choral section is a 
setting of Blanco White’s sonnet To Night: 
between its two stanzas an extract from The 
Starlit Night, by Gerard Manley Hopkins, is 
inserted, providing the contrasting middle 
section of a ternary pattern. 

The creation of the animal kingdom is the 
subject of the second part, It begins with a 
ponderous baritone solo, and continues with a 
choral section which includes a short paragraph 
for the limpid soprano solo, whose light and 
transparent vocal writing and _ picturesque 
orchestral accompaniment refer to the winged 
creatures. The baritone, supported by the brass, 
heralds the creation of Man. After an extended 
choral fugato the baritone announces the 
creation of Woman; the music that follows is 
lyrical in quality and given to the chorus with 
the participation of both soloists. 

The choral introduction to the fourth part 
proclaims the arrival of the seventh day, in 

' which the main soprano solo expresses the mys- 
tical rejoicing of the Sabbath. 

The fifth part is devoted to a philosophical 
meditation over the Fall of Man, The contem- 


plative first section soon changes to an agitated ~ 


and dissonant passage of dramatic intensity: 
after the reprise of the opening mood, a short 
orchestral coda brings the movement to its 
conclusion. 
The majestic beginning of the sixth part is 
followed by a choral fugato after which we hear 
“a melismatic passage for the soloists, Their 
unison theme is taken up by the chorus and 
elaborated by antiphonal treatment involving all 
the vocal and instrumental forces, The finale is 
a choral fugue, the orchestral episodes of which 
refer to material from the first part. The 
oratorio closes triumphantly in C major, 


in the choral section of No. 5.. 
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- Courses include: General Certificate of 
Education, Shorthand Theory & Speed, 
Private Secretary’s Course, Professional 

' Exams,, Oil Painting, Water Colour, 

- Household Management, Journalism, ~ 
Short Story Writing, Writing for Children, 


ACT NOW ore iora FREE prospectus tor 
are 38 PITMAN HOUSE GODALMING - SURREY 
Bs PITMAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE § 
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CONTEST 


‘TWO HUNDRED PRIZES are 
being presented in THE WRITER 
SHORT STORY CONTEST, Opento 
all, this contest aims at develop- 
ing possible talent in anyone 
--interested in fiction writing. 
Moreover, although a test of 
creative talent, the competition 
is quite simple and interesting. 
Send for FREE. particulars 
now. There is no obligation - 
whatsoever. Read how you can 
win one of TWO HUNDRED 
PRIZES. Send now. to: : 


The Writer Story Contest r 
124, New Bond St., London, W.1 


Learn 


ESPERANTO 


The international language which 
~ islearnt far more quickly thanany 
other language. Thereare evening 
classes and study groups in many 
towns. For only £1 you can have 
acompletecorrespondencecourse, 
including text book, dictionary 
and correction of exercises. Send 
today. Or, you may write first 
for information about Esperanto. | 
Send stamp to:— 
Dept. L.1. 
BRITISH ESPERANTO ASSOC. INC. 
140 Holland Park Avenue, London, W.1! 


I 

| in part 
| exchange. 
Easy 

| payments 
I 
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if required. 
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| Please write for details and nearest stockist | 
THE CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY LTD. | 
| 50 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 | 


Winter 
WHERE IT’S WARMER 


The place? JERSEY, Queen of the Channel 
Isles. The hotel? The ‘OMMAROO,’ the 

island’s most comfortable rendezvous for 

Winter residents. Superbly situated right 

by the sea yet within easy reach of St. 
Helier and two splendid 18-hole golf 

courses. 100 rooms with central heating, 

4 spacious lounges, cocktail] bar and really 

excellent cuisine. TV, table tennis and 
cinema show in the hotel. A.A. and R.A.C, 

recommended. Inclusive Winter terms 

from 8} gns. weekly, Write for brochure. 


OMMAROO HOTEL” 

s ° ote. _ ee 

HAVRE-DES-PAS, JERSEY, CHANNEL ISLA 
(A.A. and R.A.C. recommended) 
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NE way to economise when you are buy- 

ing furniture is to choose the whitewood 
variety and finish it yourself. Though 
whitewood furniture is stoutly made, much 

f it is rather flimsy and needs care in choosing 
nd using. So make sure that it can be made to 


do just what you want, Do this systematically: 


i 


a 
+5 


t is even worth while jotting down a few notes 


and dimensions beforehand, 


_ When you are looking at whitewood furniture 


spend plenty of time on the drawers. Try them 


to see that they fit reasonably well—especially 
the wide ones, which may stick if you pull them 


from one side. See that the sides of the drawer 


joined to the front strongly enough to stand 


up to pulling and. washing and that the bottom 
will stay in place, Check them for size against 
: the sort of objects you are likely to put in them. 


The same applies to cupboards and shelves— 


i and especially to wardrobes, which are often too 


_ shallow for coats on their hangers and a few 


inches too short for an average overcoat. Tables 
and other pieces with legs must stand four- 
_ square: look along table tops and similar flat 
surfaces to see that they are not warped or 
- twisted. There is not much you can do to put 
that right—so do not buy. 

Some whitewood- wardrobes have a mirror on 
the inside of the door. When you open the door 


‘the cupboard often topples forward. But that 


does not always mean they are a bad buy, They 
should stand firm enough with the weight of the 
clothes inside. What really matters is that the 
joints are firm. Provided a piece is pro- 
perly put together, you can always screw it to 
the wall or to the floor, Even a single screw 


By PETER HEARD 


works wonders for lighter pieces—but try them 
fully loaded first. 

Most pieces of whitewood furniture will stand 
firm enough on a level surface against a wall; 
but if they are standing free, do not expect them 
to be as rigid as an old Victorian mahogany 
sideboard—at least, not without a few simple 
adaptations on your part, Wall cupboards need 
a good, strong wall-fixing at each top corner— 
and not those large, ugly brackets that used to 
be the hallmark of the handyman, First make 


sure that the bottoms and backs are strong 


enough; if they are not, put in some work with 
hardboard, screws, and glue, and hang the piece 
from mirror-plates screwed into the frame at 
the back, 

If you are fitting a Piece into a recess, it is 
better to buy one that is too small rather than 
the other way about; for then you can fill the 
extra space with hardboard or ready-made 
moulding. If you try to cut down an oversize 
Piece you may end up with a heap of firewood. 

I will not pretend that finishing whitewood 
furniture is easy to do well, but it is not too 
bad if you work properly from the start. If you 
do not, the work will be twice as hard. 

First of all, take off all the knobs and pro- 
jections, and even-the cupboard doors if you can. 
Then mix yourself some sanding sealer from 
starch and cellulose lacquer. For this mix clear 
cellulose lacquer with ordinary household starch 
—about two spoonfuls of lacquer to one of 
starch. It should have the consistency of very 
thin cream (you may need to add a little 
thinners to achieve this). If you cannot get 
cellulose lacquer, thin size is a good second best. 


> 


Rub the sealer into the wood with a rag, 
using it sparingly. When it is dry, sand it 
thoroughly with medium sandpaper, and give 
the surface a wipe over with a rag moistened 
with linseed oil to collect the dust. The sealer 
will make sanding a good deal easier but, all 
the same, never scamp this part of the job. 

—Neitwork Three 


Notes on Contributors 


JOHN MarsH (page 329): Director of the Indus= 
trial Welfare Society since 1950; Personnel 
Officer, B.O.A.C., 1946-7 

E, W. MARTIN: (page 336): author of The Heri- 
tage of the West, In Search of Faith, A 
Wanderer in the West Country, and Dartmeor 

W.. G. Hoskins (page 337): Reader in 
Economic History at Oxford University since 
1951; formerly Reader in English Local His- 
tory at University College, Leicester, author of 
The Making of the English Landscape and a 
guide to Devonshire 


CHRISTOPHER SALMON (page 340): critic and 
journalist; Assistant Director of Ta'ks, 
B.B.C., 1942-1946 


LESLIE PauL (page 340): Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Literature; author of The Meaning 
of Human Existence, Angry Young Man, 
The English Philosophers and The Boy Down 
Kitchener Street. 

SEWELL STOKES (page 344): critic and journal- 
ist; formerly probation officer at Bow Street 
Magistrates’ Court; author of Without Veils 
(a life of Gladys Cooper); Recital in Paris, 
and Come to Prison 


Crossword No. 1,475 


Mixed Bag—II. 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened) : 


By Pipeg 
book tokens, 


value 30s., 21s., and 12s, 6d. respectively 


t 


Closing date: first post on Thursday, September 11. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 

containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 

marked ‘Crossword’ in the left-hand top corner, In all matters connected with the ‘crosswords .the 
Editor’s decision is final 


~ 


The thirteen clues listed first are normal. In each of 
the remainder the clue consists of one word, or of two or 
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more consecutive words, F.g., ‘ The rude forefathers of the 
hamilet sleep (6) ’, the light could be Saxons. 


aS STRAIGHT CLUES 
- Across: 
“a. cA bruised peach is of small value (5) 
4 een must follow a prescribed path in the 
'y 
24, me for prodigal sons (4) 
27, After noon, the course of love does not run 
smooth in the story (5) 
40. Syrian robe for a graduate (3) 
In paying for the nag I ought to get discount (4) 
47, What Hester Stanhope was to Mr. Pitt (S) 


tA Down: 
Bi is any an atmospheric phenomenon without a 
ring 
. Sand ties, with an irregular arrangement 
fear growing out (5) 
3% About to slash in the latest fashion (5) 


‘A tough sailor follows another (6) 
ne has a pair of wings within her to dis- 


\ 


se (6) 
oThis platform is used for arrivals and depar- 
A tures (5) 
a ACROSS 
Into an awful night of fog and damp, (7) 
. pepe the mournful sirens in the bay, (7) 
; with rain-drops falling from the trees, 


20. 2 shelters in a hovel which he sees; (4) 


Accustomed to bear hardship like a Stoic, (4) 


He is no raw recruit, sect heroic. (6) 
seaweed on the floor he makes his bed (3) 
pod thoughts mysterious run through his head. 


tt of the workhouse comes a weary tramp; (5) 


views his tattered garment with dismay. (3) 


30. He dreams that, underneath a big umbrella, (6) 

83. With tea-urn steaming, stands a girl called Bella; (7) 
34, She tries to read to him a long epistle, (6) 

36. Then words she starts to utter make him whistle. (4) 
39. She tells him she is unattached and single: (3) 

41. He almost has a fit. and starts to tingle. (3) 

42. His spirit hearterf€d by her presence here, (5), 

43. Such joy unbounded makes him shed a tear. (4) 

45, A move towards her egg-shaped face he makes, (4) 

46. Then all is finished, for the hobo wakes! (5S) 


DOWN 


2. A Catholic, Italian girl, in love, called Nita, (9 
3. Asked Charles, low-churchman, secretly to meet her, 5 
4, After the ringing of the bell for school, (6) 

6. Nita played truant, breaking every rule, (6) 

8. Dodging the bishop, coming back from Mass, (5) 
$. All full of dash, she rushed across the grass. (4) 

1@. There, on the air- strip, stood a British Comet; (9) 

11. She saw the name, ‘ The Flying Bat’, upon it. (11) 
15. Hailed by a peasant, with a grinning face, (4) 

F She cut him, hastening to the trysting place. G) 

19. Was it a hoax? Now she was in a fix, (4) 

28. Charles wasn’t there; but she knew all the tricks, (4) 
36. There stood her friend, a young Franciscan nun, (5) 
31. Her old black habit glistening in the sun: (S) 

32. ‘ Charles was lukewarm; I came instead ’, she said, (5) 
35. ‘He doesn’t care one little bit; in fact, he’ s fled. (4) 
37. He’sS off to Ireland on ‘‘ The Flying Bat °— (4) 

38. A man of courage, Charles, and so that’s that! ’ (4) 


Solution of No. 1,473 
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Ist prizep> Po DR Gardiner (Godalming); 2nd 


prize: E. R. Best (Surbiton); 3rd prize: F. G. 
Adams (Brookman’s Park) 


‘Study at Home 
and Pass 


your examination 


UNIVERSITY — be 
CORRESPONDENCE -COLLEGE 


Founder : WILLIAM BaGos, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.SC. 
Principal: CEctt BRIGGS, M.A., M.C. 
Vice-Principal : ARNOLD SAXELBYE, Sr acchuni, B.A.LOND. 


FOR YOUR Gataar fl 


‘Wherever you take your holiday — 
this year, your pen can pay the — 
cost—and more! More and more 
papers and magazines are inter- | 
ested in articles and stories with 
a holiday flavour. The mind 
when in fresh surroundings 
develops an alertness and stores — 
up material which the trained — 
writer can always use. ‘ 


: WOLSEY HALL (founded 1894) success- 
72 fully prepares candidates by post for the 
under-mentioned examinations, and for 
many cthers, at very reasonable fees: 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION 


Science Director: 
» GEORGE WALKER, 
PH.D.CAMB., M,SC.SYD. 


Arts Director: 
P, Galtatesras 
M.A.CAMB, 


at of all examining Boards. Nearly forty years ago the 
LONDON UNIVERSITY of LSJ was founded under the aegis 
Degrees: ‘ re of the press, It has helped to 


success many who would not 
have succeeded otherwise and its 
personal methods have won — 
praise in all parts of the world. — 
The courses are in Journalism, 
Story Writing, Free Lance ~ 
Journalism, Television Plays, 
_Radio Plays, Literature, History, 
Poetry and Writing for Children. 
If you feel attracted to any 

form of writing, you should 
seek the School’s advice. The 
free book ‘ Writing for the Press ” 
makes no extravagant promises — 
but describes moderately the 
methods of the School and shows 
how you can enter a field that 
is open to all, The fees are low 

" —advice is free from 


‘ Postgraduate Certificate, aoe 
’ Diploma in Education; ~~. 
Diplomas in Theology, 
Geography, Social Scienee,- 
Public Administration ; 
Certificate in Religious Knowledge. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
Responsions. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
Previous. 


Oversea School Certificate SauEvaher 
» Sch. Certificate. 


DIPLOMAS IN EDUCATION 

LAW SOCIETY, BAR 

ORDINATION, THEOLOGY, LAY READERS . 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION 


Home Study Courses 


U.C. e. founded 1887, has had a long and distinguished record of 
hiocesstel preparation of students for examinations. .Courses are 
provided for LONDON UNIVERSITY Entrance requirements, and 
DEGREE EXAMINATIONS for B,A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), 
LL. B., B.D., also for the Diplomas in Geostaphy, Theology, etc. 
Expert tuition is conducted for General Certificate of Education 
(all Levels: all Examining Bodies), various Teachers’. Diplomas, 
_Bar (Pts I & ID, Civil Service, and many other examinations. 


The College is an Educational Trust not conducted pebmiarily as a 
profit-making concern, and has a staff of highly qualified graduate 
Tutors who are specialists in teaching by correspondence. The 


Write for Prospectus very moderate tuition fees may be paid by instalments. if desired. 


ey of Postal Courses to C. D. Parker, M.A.; 
LL.D., Director of Studies, Dept. FE93, 


_ WOLSEY HALL 
oe OXFORD 


Chief Secretary 


LONDON SCHOOL OF 


JOURNALISM : 
~ 19, Hertford Street, London, W.1.— 
GRO 8250 ; 


* Full information is given in the PROSPECTUS. obtainable 
: post free from the Registrar, oe 


56 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


“A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical and 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
General Certificate of Education and Prelim. 
exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc., ex- 
ternal London University Degrees: for Civil 
Service, Local Government and commercial 


Writing 


Send for Free Booklet 
and a Specimen Lesson 

Short story writing is the ideal hobby— 
wherever you live. Learn the essential 


s : now exams.; for professional exa Law, Ac- 
a Soe coontiit, who eae Mase: ; coustanoy, Ceatlig, Secretaryship ant Personnel 
: Post this edveniisement to ene Regent exams. Many intensely practical (non-exam.) 
S| feasts Doane, Caisse caees Cats, cat in basiese sublets 
” ; " sir . 
, for “How to Succeed as a Writer” (an rate he a 0,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES 
informative prospectus) and a full- size Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, 
specimen lesson. payable by instalments. : 
| ? Write today for. prospectus, sent FREE on 
. DAES en foe neaeeisedMesitbewtaay Wat hnscevecn request, mentioning exam, or subjects in 
Bc > ee _ which interested to the Secretary (D1/1). 
. METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
Be i RON AT eee ee ey: ALBANS 
+, : : be ; or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4, 
. je Learn French—or one of several European Languages— 
Custom Built ~ quickly and eae, The ASSiMiL. way cuts out learning» 
rr, : I 
RADIOGRAMOPHONE ‘By. heart . . Simply absorb the language — and imitate 
3 . f 
ai, Equipment the accent fro natural, everyday conversation on gram- is far and orn ae i pots 
: read; the reason is that it uses the 
INDIVIDUALLY DESIGNED FOR || oPhone records, with a special book for guidance. ordinary letters of the aigheser 
ae Speedhand enables every word in 
Sp bib cay pe best a PRELIMINARY COURSES £6-15-0. | fhe language fo be condensed, and 
: : th instantly rea ac e ope an 
; EXISTING INSTRUMENTS REBUILT FRENCH- GERMAN- ITALIAN - RUSSIAN -SPANISH form indicating the sound of the 
= TO MODERN HIGH FIDELITY Advanced Courses also available and some other Courses Dh emeue’ ghohand which eek ane 
bE iy STANDARDS for those whose native tongue is not English ° ° guaranteed to fas able to learn in iy 
a Please write giving details of your Now available: ‘ : pee eae pipet or if 
are. ‘ ee cients FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN—45 r.p.m. E.P. Records lessons. ‘For, full particulars of ‘be 
sh, Universal Electronic Products imo it : | new edition of the Speedhand Manual, 
2 ‘ ASSiMiL (England). E.M.I. Institutes Ltd., | and free trial lesson, please write to 
36, Marylebone High Street, London, W.1 
a _ WELbeck 4058 Dept. No. D183, 10 Pembridge Square, London, W.2. THE SCHOOL OF SPEEDHAND 
.! ‘ : Telephone: BAYswater 5131/2 (Dept. L46) Hills Road, Car 
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